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> of the highest grade 


bituminous coal and industrial 


fuel oil to our customers throughout 


southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 
_ now as always, that your require- 
ments will be promptly met insofar 
as the national emergency permits. 
T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Bridgeport—New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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HEN our country was first attacked at Pearl 

Harbor, the whole nation was awakened like a man 
who had been suddenly aroused from a dream. The 
stern realities of the situation caused our military and 
naval leaders to rapidly deploy their meager manpower 
and equipment to the most strategic areas to carry out 
a “holding” action. The procurement divisions of our 
armed forces bestirred themselves and industrial man- 
agement into feverish activity to build up supplies for 
immediate defense and for future offensives so neces- 
sary to victory. One problem after another had to be 
met and solved quickly. New agencies and new controls 
were created at a more rapid pace than by any country 
in the history of the world. Men and women by the 
hundreds of thousands came out of retirement, out of 
the kitchen, schools and from the farms to swell the 
crowds at factory gates ever larger each day. 

America had thoroughly awakened from its slumbers 
when the ragged, half-starved remnants of Colonel 
Wainwright’s men gave up the ghost at Corregidor. 
All of us who paused to think knew we were fighting 
for our very existence as free men. Our leaders, charged 
with the responsibility of military strategy, and those 
planning and executing production programs, became 
more and more objective. They demanded the “specific” 
instead of “generalized statements or plans”. Fighting 
for existence had become too serious for guesswork or 
vague instructions. 

Realizing the necessity of keeping the public fully 
informed, the wheels of publicity began to turn ever 
faster as the demand for manpower, financing dollars, 
and production increased. Soon every newspaper carried 
cooperative and individual advertising by private busi- 
ness which sought to stimulate one phase of the war 
effort after another from the collection of scrap and 
giving of blood to the loaning of dollars through War 
Bond purchases. Likewise the press was jammed with 
news stories for the express purpose of molding public 
opinion for action that would speed “V” Day. 

Becoming more confident as our sinews grew, our 
President with our military and Allied leaders began a 
series of conferences, first in the Mid-Atlantic and 
finally last month in Quebec, to map specific plans de- 
signed to overcome our enemies at certain points months 
later. As I write, we and our three great Allies are 
mapping a skeleton peace structure at Dumbarton Oaks 
which must be covered with the flesh of “good will” 
and energized by vision and faith, if our objectivity for 
peace is to equal that which is winning this war. We 
need even more than good will, vision and faith to win 
“the” war man has always lost after every “V” Day. 
We shall need to devise methods to keep everyone, in- 
cluding our leaders, everlastingly conscious of his re- 
sponsibilities and duties to keep the peace, just as we 





WHY NOT A CPD? 


By Atrrep C. Futter, President 





have been doing so successfully to gain such a high 
degree of cooperation in winning the war. 

Would not a CPD (Committee for Peace Develop- 
ment), if properly organized to secure the facts and 
disseminate them through all channels, be a logical 
start in the right direction? But how can a CPD do it? 
Let us assume that there are no flaws in the CED (Com- 
mittee for Economic Development—a non-governmental 
group of business leaders planning for postwar, headed 
by Paul Hoffman, President of Studebaker Corporation) 
design for a healthy economy, which is one of the most 
important foundation stones in any peace structure. 
CED says we need 55 million jobs and a national income 
of $140 billion and a sound tax program, which its re- 
search committee has also developed, if this country 
is to make economically sound progress with a min- 
imum of government interference. 

Assuming that the CED peacetime employment and 
tax programs are sound, because they were designed 
after long research and study by a group of far-sighted 
business leaders and a number of the country’s leading 
economists, is it not just as logical to break down this 
vast production potential into the total number of paid 
manhours required to keep our peacetime economy 
healthy as it is now for our war procurement agencies 
to tell industries what war production is expected of 
them to assure success on the battlefronts? And is it 
not equally logical that we break down, still further, 
our needed peacetime production so that every indi- 
vidual in every income group may know the amount 
of goods and services he should purchase if he would do 
his share toward laying this most important economic 
foundation for peace? 

Through our War Bond, Blood Bank and Salvage 
Campaigns, led by government agencies but carried 
through to successful .conclusions only with the aid 
of business and patriotic private citizens, everyone in 
our country able to read or hear has been made aware 
of his individual responsibility for winning the war. Is 
it not of equal or even greater importance that every 
citizen be made equally aware of his responsibility for 
maintaining the peace he has been so obviously seeking 
through his wholehearted wartime cooperation? 

Everyone can be apprised of his contribution toward 
domestic economic health and international peace, in a 
number of ways, regardless of the income group into 
which he falls. For instance, he can be told through the 
press, over the radio, and through many other channels 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Both Connecticut industrial 
management and labor have 
greatly profited from John Goss’ 
enthusiastic and deft approach to 
difficult problems brought to him 
during the many years he has so 
conscientiously served industry as 
vice president, president and di- 
rector of the Association, and in 
more recent years, as the regular 
industry member of the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion. While working as an alter- 
nate on the Board and as president 
of the Association I came to know 
and respect John Goss for his truly 
admirable combination of salty 
humor, resourcefulness and human 
understanding. His unselfish de- 
votion to the welfare of Scovill, 
the city of Waterbury, the state, 
and his family and friends has 
won for him a high place on the 
honor roll of Connecticut’s leaders. 

I recommend a careful reading 
of this story of Mr. Goss’ life as 
an excellent example of what one 
man can do in 50 years to promote 
the welfare of his community, his 
state and the nation. 


ALFRED C. FULLER, President 


HEFTY YEARS AN ASSET TO 
CONNECTICUT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, Director of Development, The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


SSETS AND LIABILITIES are words 
A“ of the vocabulary of fi- 
nancial men but they apply 

with equal force in the life values 
of men and women. Fortunately, some 
men realize early in life their true mis- 
sion—that man was meant to create 
and to contribute to the welfare of 
his fellowmen to the maximum of his 
abilities rather than be an individual 
who seeks always to get something 


for nothing. Fortunate is he who can 
diagnose the measure of his own abili- 
ties so that he may exert them wisely 
in the service of others, thus bringing 
reward and honor to himself. The 
maladjusted who see the world of men 
about them as prey for their cunning, 
or see it as Santa Claus, become lia- 
bilities retarding the progress of men 
toward higher patterns of thought and 
levels of living. The creative men be- 
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come assets and are honored by their 
neighbors and friends and often by the 
state and nation. 

John H. Goss, President of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, Water- 
bury, who completed fifty years of 
service on September 12, is an example 
of the “asset” type of man. He has 
been an asset not only to Scovill for a 
half century but to the city of Water- 
bury and the State of Connecticut. 





John H. Goss Through The Years 


As a boy 


Because of the importance to the na- 
tion of maintaining good employee- 
employer relationships, Mr. Goss’ sage 
philosophy and technique in this field 
have qualified him for national recog- 
nition; not less are the manifold con- 
tributions he has made to the pro- 
duction and accounting phases of one 
of the nation’s most important indus- 
tries. The “why” of his development 
from a normal, healthy boy interested 
in sports and pranks to a man of af- 
fairs who rose to leadership in the brass 
industry and in civic and state affairs, 
is to be found in his ancestral back- 
ground, his training and environment. 
At the close of fifty years of fruitful 
effort, it is fitting that we should lift 
the curtain to see a few of the more 
important links in the chain of events 
that have made those years so full of 
worthwhile accomplishment. 

Why John Goss went to work at 
Scovill Manufacturing Company as 
a toolmaker apprentice September 12, 
1894, after receiving an A.B. degree 
from Yale, is answered by the rugged 
personality of the man more than by 
long precedent that sons should enter 
fathers’ business. Chauncey Porter 
Goss, father of John Goss, was then 
secretary and treasurer of Scovill af- 
ter working up the hard way from 
assistant bookkeeper in 1862, finally 
to become president in 1900, six years 
after his son John had started to 
climb the Scovill management ladder. 
Long and arduous labor, integrity, 
keen insight, mechanical aptitude and 
love of his work had opened the 
doors of new opportunity for Chaun- 
cey Porter Goss, a farmer boy of 
Pittsford, New York, who had en- 
tered Scovill with little formal edu- 
cation and with only the business 
training that comes with clerking in 
a country store and with the buying 
and selling of farm produce in com- 


In military school 


At college 


petition with men long experienced 
in the arts of trading. Certainly, if 
father, with his limited educational 
advantages, could climb high on the 
ladder at Scovill, and his brother Ed- 
ward advance a few rungs in his first 
eight years with the company, he, John, 
with his background of education, 
superior to the scholastic opportuni- 
ties of his father and the equal of 
Edward’s, could also prove his abilities 
under the same roof. In short, the de- 
cision to start at the “bottom” at 
Scovill was the first big challenge of 
the many John Goss has accepted 
and won with honor to himself and 
profit to his company and the State. 
The old axioms “Like Father, Like 
Son” and “A Chip Off the Old Block” 
were never more aptly illustrated as 
son John, from the first day he set 
foot on Scovill property, uncovered 
every morsel of information about a 
given situation before making a de- 
cision, and then with “all the facts” 
made that decision which gave ample 
consideration to the human elements 
involved. That characteristic thor- 
oughness and fairness, so eloquently 
portrayed by his father, brought him 
his first reward for demonstrating 
qualities of leadership three years after 
his employment. He was made assist- 
ant to John Lines, then superintend- 
ent of the Burner Department. 
Always on the alert for more ef- 
ficient methods, John Goss soon noted 
room for vast improvement in the 
methods for ordering and receiving 
supplies, entering orders, keeping 
costs, and following up work through 
the plant. He set himself to the task 
of improving these methods, which 
he soon perfected. From 1903 to 
1905, because of the illness of Mr. 
Lines and his demonstrated abilities, 
Mr. Goss was made acting superin- 
tendent. The death of Mr. Lines in 
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Business man, 1899 


After World War I 


1905 opened up new responsibilities 
for him as superintendent. Other rec- 
ognitions followed rapidly when he 
was made a director in 1906. Super- 
intendent of the consolidated *Manu- 
facturing Department (comprising 
the Burner Department and the But- 
ton Shop, the oldest department in 
the business) in 1908; and General 
Superintendent of the plant which 
included the supervision of Mills, Pro- 
duction and Service Departments. 
With the latter reward for advancing 
knowledge of production “know 
how”, John Goss’ flair for “getting 
on” with employees led the manage- 
ment to give him complete charge 
of personnel relations where he has 
made one of his greatest contribu- 
tions, not alone to Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, but to the develop- 
ing art of human relations as practiced 
between management and employees 
throughout the nation. His inherent 
sense of fairness and strong belief in 
the honesty of the average man and 
woman employee, built for Scovill 
harmonious relationships between 
management and workers and for 
John Goss a reputation that later won 
for him in 1935 an appointment by 
Governor Cross as a member of the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration which has been rendering out- 
standing service in bringing about 
employee - management agreements 
that have given Connecticut high 
rank among the states as an area com- 
paratively free from time lost through 
strikes, 

Although Mr. Goss’ methods of 
dealing with employees had been qui- 
etly building wholehearted coopera- 
tion between employees and manage- 
ment at Scovill since 1909, knowledge 
of his abilities in the industrial rela- 
tions field wa: largely confined to 
Waterbury and to executives of the 





brass industry, untii his appointment 
to the State Mediation and Arbirra- 
tion Board and the enunciation of his 
bargaining philosophy in a number of 
addresses delivered to large manage- 
ment groups in recent years. 

In his talk to a group of 800 per- 
sonnel and industrial relations men 
attending the American Management 
Association Conference in Chicago in 
1938, Mr. Goss pointed out that “col- 
lective bargaining is the finest tool 
yet devised with which to carve out 
the answer to the problems of our 
inter-relations with our employees.” 
He also acquainted the group, while 
talking on the subject of “Meeting 
the Employee’s Challenge”, that at 
the start of his industrial relations 
work he made the decision to give 
every employee the privilege of ‘‘chal- 
lenge”. Each individual in the plant 
was told, Mr. Goss said, that “if there 
was anything in: the plant that he 
didn’t think was right, as it affected 
himself, the treatment of other work- 
ers, or the prosperity of the business 
as a whole, he had the right to chal- 
lenge what was being done—and 
would be fairly and fully protected 
in doing so.” 

What the workman wants, Mr. 
Goss believes, is the greatest amount 
of money he can get for his services, 
plus a chance to look at the boss and 
get in contact with him as a human 
being. 

In his long experience dealing with 


JOHN H. GOSS and his children. (Left to right) John Brockway Goss, Supervisor of 
Planning at Scovill; Mr. Goss; Elizabeth Goss Wild and Milton Warner Goss, an 


attorney. 


employees, Mr. Goss has worked out 
a philosophy for bargaining which re- 
duces to rules as follows: 

1. Never lose your sense of hu- 
mor in the presence of men. If you 
haven’t any sense of humor, culti- 
vate one, or else let someone else 
handle the negotiations. Generally, 
if the executive hasn’t a sense of 
humor, the plant is out of luck. 

2. Never lose your temper in 
the presence of the men. If they 
can make you do so, they will have 
you at a disadvantage. A lot of 
cases are brought up just to try and 
do this, either for “ribbing” or to 
get before the NLRB. Show that 
you can “take it on the chin” and 
smile. 

3. Don’t say “no” on the first 
opportunity. Discuss the matter 
fully. Explore every angle of it. 
And even then don’t say “‘no” until 
you have submitted a counterpro- 
posal. This step is perfectly in ac- 
cord with the legal principles of 
collective bargaining. The counter- 
proposal, however, must be sound 
and workable. It must not be “‘stal- 
ling” but something you can 
actually get behind and sell. 
Another sage observation Mr. Goss 

has made is that in any plant there 
is a certain amount of the spirit of 
rough “horse play” wherein a deadly 
serious delegation of employees ask 
for far more than they expect, just to 
try to “get the boss’ goat”. 
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World War I Period 


During the period of the first 
World War while his father Chaun- 
cey Porter Goss was president, tre- 
mendous additional responsibilities 
were thrown upon John Goss. The 
rush for fuses and shell cases caused 
the government practically to com- 
mandeer the Scovill plant which was 
enlarged at a rapid pace until work- 
ers numbered about 15,000 by Armis- 
tice Day, or over three times the 
normal employment of 4200 on the 
payroll in August, 1914. As general 
superintendent, John Goss was given 
the responsibility not only for pro- 
duction but for the design of new 
buildings and the selection and in- 
stallation of new equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

Going beyond the scope of his nor- 
mal responsibilities, Mr. Goss became 
a valuable aid to the government in 
the design of time fuses that were 
then so desperately needed, but for 
which there were no suitable designs. 
He worked with James S. George and 
William E. McBride, then officers in 
the Ordnance Department, but soon 
taken into the Scovill organization 
for the fuse work and later retained 
by the company to help improve fuse 
design between World War I and the 
present war. The retention of these 
two men was but a sample of Mr. Goss’ 
long range vision which has proved 
to be such a valuable asset to Scovill 
and to the country during its two 
greatest conflicts for freedom. 

Despite the tremendous increase in 
volume of goods produced during the 
World War I period, and the giant 
task of training some 12,000 new men 
and women for their jobs, the Scovill 
Company enjoyed one of the best 
records in the country for both quan- 
tity and quality production. The fair- 
ness of its labor policy speaks for it- 
self. There were no strikes and the 
morale of the workers was maintained 
at a high pitch throughout the war 
period. That this morale has persisted 
is evidenced by the Company’s early 
receipt of the Army-Navy “E” award 
in the present war, with its regular 
addition of stars as the succeeding 
months have brought them due. 


Post-War Period 


In a sense the post-war period pre- 
sented more problems to Scovill and 
John Goss than the high speed pro- 
duction war era. What to do with the 
15,000 men and women after Armis- 
tice Day was the knotty question 

(Continued on page 30) 





APPRENTIGESHIP—AN EDUCATION 
AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


HE value of apprenticeship as a 
medium for developing knowl- 
edge of a craft and acquiring 
technical information was sharply 
focused in Connecticut when B. J. 
Lazan, vice-president and chief engi- 
neer of the Sonntag Scientific Corpora- 
tion was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
his paper, “Some Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Plastics and Metals Under Sus- 
tained . Vibrations.” This prize was 
awarded for the most valuable contri- 
bution in the field of engineering dur- 
ing 1943. 

In November of 1942, the Sonntag 
Scientific Corporation established an 
apprenticeship program under stand- 
ards in co-operation with the Con- 
necticut State Apprenticeship Council. 
The Company employs only twenty- 
nine workers, five of whom are ap- 
prentices. Four of these apprentices are 
learning the toolmaking trade and one 
is an apprentice draftsman. Under the 
program of training established by the 
Company, the apprentices are assured 
training under the close supervision of 
craftsmen on the operation of the basic 
machine tools so that they can turn 
out the required parts and tools from 
blueprints. They also attend the Stam- 
ford Trade School for classes in tech- 
nical subjects related to their trade. 
Not only are these boys acquiring this 
fundamental knowledge, but sur- 
rounded as they are by an atmosphere 
of experimentation and development, 
in constant touch with new engineer- 
ing ideas which it is their responsibility 
to transform into realities capable of 
performing the functions for which 
they are designed, these apprentices are 
acquiring technical knowledge and ex- 
perience of a very high order. 

This Company is engaged in develop- 
ing machines for dynamic testing of 
structural metals, as well as non- 
metalic materials. The progress of the 
apprentices under this program has been 
rapid and thorough and the Company 
has expressed real enthusiasm at the way 
the apprentices have been able to as- 
sume responsibility and perform as- 
signed tasks. There is no question in 
the mind of the president of this Com- 
pany, Mr. Alfred Sonntag, that the 
opportunity for the development of 
trade skills, technical knowlege and an 


experimental attitude which the Com- 
pany makes available to its apprentices 
will bring results beneficial to the Com- 
pany, to the apprentice and to the 
community. 

The specific program laid out for 
the draftsman apprentice involves 
working directiy on design under the 
supervision of the chief engineer, B. J. 
Lazan, who spends upwards of four 
hours a day at the drawing board ex- 
plaining to the apprentices and other 
draftsmen what is being done, the rea- 
soning and techniques pertaining to 
quality, strength, appearance, service- 
ability and performance. Since every 
design is a compromise of all these fac- 
tors, the advantage to the apprentice 
in having the opportunity to hear these 
design calculations explained is appar- 
ent. After receiving instructions from 
the Chief Engineer, the apprentice is 
often left on his own to develop the 
modification of design, details and new 
features it is desired to incorporate in 
the drawing. Mr. Sonntag is also keenly 
interested in the apprentices and de- 
votes considerable time to supervision 


PERSONNEL OF CONNECTICUT STATE APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL: 


and advice on technical engineering 
problems. It is apparent that the Com- 
pany’s objective is to give complete 
all-round training in mechanical de- 
sign which includes the theory of en- 
gineering so as to enable the apprentice 
to independently design new products. 

Toolroom apprentices work under 
the supervision of the toolroom super- 
intendent, who is a graduate mechani- 
cal engineer. 

The functions and purpose of the 
product to be made are explained to 
each apprentice as he is assigned a job. 
He is also shown why certain opera- 
tions and techniques are necessary to 
accomplish desired results in turning 
out precision tools and instruments 
which vary in size from those weigh- 
ing only a few ounces to others weigh- 
ing thousands of pounds. Since the 
Company manufactures only special 
equipment, a considerable variety of 
work is assured to each apprentice. 

To appreciate what this means, one 
must view this training against the 
history of invention and development 


(Continued on page 51) 


(Left to 


right, seated) James J. Clerkin, president, Connecticut Federation of Labor, New Britain; 
Cornelius J. Danaher, commissioner, State Department of Labor; G. Roy Fugal, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport. (Standing) C. S. Kinsman, U. E. R. & M.W.A., Bridge- 
port; John T. Hayes, Deputy Labor Commissioner, State Department of Labor; Perley M. 


Hovey. 
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INDUSTRY'S “FOUR STAKES” IN 
WASTE PAPER SALVAGE 


THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER and paper products affects everyone. It 
must not be permitted to interfere with vital war work. For this reason, 
every plant and shop in the country has a stake in the success of waste 
paper salvage efforts. Your own self-interest is apparent if you consider 
the many items of paper and paper products required in your daily 
activities. The facts and figures in this article tell an authentic story of 
the serious need for waste paper salvage and how waste paper has 


gone to war. 


EMAND for paper is reaching 
iB. unheard of tonnages after 

nearly three years of war. Paper 
has gone to war by the hundreds of 
thousands of tons in the form of con- 
tainers for foods, medicines, blood plas- 
ma and similar packaged supplies. 
American inventive genius has pro- 
duced bomb bands of paper, shell cases 
. of paper and ammunition chests, prac- 
tice bombs and camouflage material. It 
takes 25 tons of blueprint paper to 
build one big battleship. 700,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of items are shipped to the 
Army—paper wrapped or boxed. Each 
500 pound bomb requires 12 pounds of 
paper in the form of rings (bands), 
tops and bottoms. Each 75 mm shell 
takes 1.8 pounds of paperboard for 
its protective container. It takes 52 
pounds of paper to protect an Army 
ambulance for over-seas shipment. 
These vital uses of paper must be met. 
Supplies for our fighting men and 
those of cur Allies must be packaged 
and adequately protected. Paper and 
paper products have been substituted 
for war-short metals, further increas- 


ing demand. With such heavy demand 
on paper of all kinds, shortages have 
appeared, grown progressively worse, 
are now at a critical stage with war 
production threatened by mill closings. 


Wood Pulp Shortage 


The growing demand for paper has 
come at a time when the supply of 
wood pulp, basic raw material of paper, 
is diminishing rapidly. Thus, the paper 
shortage stems directly from a raw 
material shortage. Crux of the problem 
of wood pulp is shortage of woods 
labor—the men who fell the trees, 
cut them to cordwood length and 
move them to paper mills for conver- 
sion into wood pulp. Contributing 
to this shortage is loss of men to 
the Army and to war plants at higher 
wages. Another factor in the scarcity 
of wood pulp has been the loss of tens 
of thousands of tons formerly im- 
ported from Canada and from over- 
seas. Canadian wood pulp production 
has fallen off because of manpower 
shortages and because of diversion of 


STAhE NO. | 


Waste paper provided by in- 
dustry is an essential raw in- 
gredient in the manufacture 
of paper and _ paperboard 
products necessary for mili- 
tary and essential civilian 
uses. 


STAKE NO. 2 


Waste paper is essential to 
make the containers that help 
keep your business alive by 
distributing the products you 
make. 


STAKE NO. 3 


Waste paper in most indus- 
trial plants can be sold to 
waste paper dealers. It is a 
source of extra profit to your 
company. 


STAKE NO. 4 


Waste paper in the form of 
old files, obsolete records, 
loose paper around ware- 
houses, receiving departments 
and shipping departments 
takes up space that costs 
money and slows down effi- 
ciency. 


PAPER SHELL CASES discarded by the thousand in artillery 


. . . for reuse or return to dwindling U. S. paper scrap piles. 
fire are sorted by military salvage details behind the front . . 


Shells had been fired by Fifth Army in Italy. 





 o wood pulp scarcity, largely 
due to lack of manpower in the 
woodlands, is intensifying the de- 


electric power from pulp mills to war 
and munitions plants. 


How Waste Paper Can Relieve 
the Shortage 


American inventive genius has found 
many substitutes for scarce raw ma- 
terials. Chief substitute for scarce pulp 
wood is waste paper. Not only can 
waste paper stretch diminishing sup- 
plies of wood pulp—it can be used 
directly in the manufacture of many 
important war products, thereby sav- 
ing proportionate amounts of wood 
pulp for other uses. 

Unable to obtain full requirements 
of pulp wood, paper mills all over the 
country must rely to an increasing ex- 
tent On waste paper as raw material in 
the manufacture of war supplies of 
paper products. This year, more than 
8,000,000 tons of waste paper will 
be required to maintain adequate mill 
inventories. Currently, supplies of 
waste paper are not adequate to fill 
mill requirements. Many mills are op- 
erating against waste paper inventories 
of days, even hours. Other mills, even 
less fortunate, must operate on cur- 
tailed part-time schedules of 3 and 4 
days weekly. Collection of waste paper 
must be upped to 667,000 tons month- 
ly if vital war production is to be 
maintained, 


The Facts in Figures 


Total paper and paperboard pro- 
duction in this country amounts to 
20,000,000 tons per year or 1,667,000 
tons monthly. Some of this paper is 
used for construction work, such as 
wallboard and wallpaper; some is used 
up in towels and tissues. But 75% or 
15,000,000 tons of this paper is 
salvable. Currently waste paper is flow- 
ing to the mills at an annual rate of 
6,000,000 tons or 500,000 tons month- 
ly. The mills require a minimum of 
8,000,000 per year or 667,000 tons 
per month. This means that we are 


short about 167,000 tons monthly and 
the flow of waste paper to the mills 
must be upped 33'14%. 

If very serious consequences to ci- 
vilian economy and the war programs 
are to be avoided, we must salvage 
53% of all salvable paper and paper 
products. Taking account of that pa- 
per which cannot be salvaged, this 
means that salvage must cover 40% 
of total paper production. 

In order to keep paper mills run- 
ning, waste paper must flow at a rate 
of 22,200 tons per day. If we figure a 
carload of waste paper at 20 tons, 
this means the movement of 1,100 
freight cars every day. 


Waste Paper Inventories at 
All-Time Low 


Inventories on hand at paper mills 
throughout America in November, 
1943 were at the all-time record low of 
237,000 tons. 

That paper is essential in the war 
program is demonstrated by the fact 
that 96.2% of the paperboard pro- 
duced in America now moves under 
priority ratings of AAS or better. The 
remaining paperboard, 3.8%, moved 
into civilian goods production with- 
out priority includes much material for 
food containers some of which goes 
over-seas. 


Industry Must Help 


The paper 
Unless 


shortage is very real. 
adequate supplies of waste 


WAR REQUIREMENTS FOR 
WASTE PAPER 8,000,000 TONS 


hed 
PEELS NINVENTORIES | 


War-time requirements. for waste paper have 
soared to 8,000,000 tons. This means the flow 
of waste paper to the mills must be upped 33/4 7%. 
Paper inventories are now at an all-time low. 


paper can be moved to the mills, the 
curtailed paper and paperboard pro- 
duction will seriously retard the war 
program and will have even more 
serious effects upon civilian uses of 
paper. Any industry, for example, that 
depends on packaging of its products, 
has a direct stake in salvaging waste 
paper as insurance that there will be 
adequate raw materials for continued 
production of paper-board. Salvage 
waste paper—in so doing you help 
win the war and assure continued pro- 
duction for civilian requirements. 


Waste Paper Salvage is Profitable 


Formerly, many industrial plants 
have burned their- waste paper. Now, 
with paper a critical war material, this 
can no longer be tolerated. And it 
has come as a pleasant surprise to some 
plants to find that salvage operations 
in waste paper were a source of real 
profit. An understanding has been 


Papers Part In The War 


@ From the day a soldier goes to war, he is dependent on paper. 
From his draft card to his honorable discharge, his records are 
kept on it. 


His rations are packed in it; his cartridges are wrapped in it; 
his shoes are lined with it; his letters are written on it. 


His barracks are built with paper wallboard, paper roofing, 


paper insulation. 


He shoots at paper targets, eats from paper plates, drinks from 


paper cups. 


His battles are planned, his orders are issued, on paper. 


Literally, he lives, trains, travels and fights, with paper his in- 


dispensable ally. 


And, of course, his “thonorable discharge” will be handed to him 
on a piece of paper—after a beaten Axis has signed the peace 


terms ... on paper! 





Salvage of Waste Paper is not only a Victory 
“must”; it is a surprising source of extra income 
to many industrial plants. 


reached whereby waste paper con- 
sumers have agreed to buy at present 
ceiling prices, all grades of waste paper, 
properly processed. until further notice. 

All grades and types of waste paper 
are wanted. These include paper-board, 
corrugated board, books, magazines 
and periodicals, newspapers, brown 
paper, waste basket paper, old files 
and office supply paper. 


Locating Waste Paper 


The obvious sources of waste paper 
are known to your own salvage de- 
partment. The shipping department 
has paperboard boxes and brown paper. 
The warehouse and receiving depart- 
ments also have this grade of paper. 


But there are tons of dormant paper 
lying about in every plant and office 
in the form of periodicals, records and 
old correspondence. Your attorney can 
help uncover a wealth of this material. 
Ask him to advise about the element 
of risk involved in disposing of records. 
Many are useless because of duplica- 
tions. A search will reveal that a fairly 
high percentage of records dating back 
more than a year, may be disposed of 
with a two-way profit—first, the 
money received from paper scrap and 
second, by cutting down the amount 
of warehouse space required. 

Many companies are finding that 
there is profit in making a careful sur- 
vey of their files. Where fanfold rec- 
ords are kept, the warehouse may have 
identical copies of records from a 
number of departments. In this con- 
nection they have instituted a system 
of keeping only one set of records, 
let’s say from the sales department. 
Therefore, the duplicate records of 
the tax, new business, customer file, 
legal and so on, need be kept only 60 
days, since the sales department file 
is kept for as many years as may be 
required. 


Help Employees Collect Waste 
Paper 


Because the need for all waste paper 
is acute, many companies have made 
arrangements for salvage of paper from 
the homes of their employees. Some 
plants have collection bins near the 
employee gates where bundles of news- 
papers and magazines can be left. Other 
plants have worked out systems of 
collection in specified areas near the 
plant. Money realized from the home 
salvage effort is turned over to em- 
ployee funds or is donated to appro- 
priate agencies. 

Waste paper can be found virtually 
everywhere in office, plant and factory. 
Every department head can turn up 
quantities of waste paper, provided 
management outlines the pressing 
need for all grades of waste paper and 
paperboard. There should be one ex- 
ecutive in every plant charged with 
paper salvage responsibility. He, in 
turn, should impress the entire per- 
sonnel with the need to conserve paper 
and to salvage waste paper. 


Make it easy for em- 
ployees to bring in waste 
paper from their homes. 
Sell it and donate the 
money to a fund desig- 
nated by employees. 


a, 
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Disposing of Waste Paper 


Waste paper, like other secondary 
materials, brings varying prices de- 
pending on type, grade and condition. 
Value depends on locality and trans- 
portation costs. Equivalent grades of 
waste paper can’t bring the same price 
in all plants because of differences in 
transportation and handling charges. 
Certain grades, properly sorted, bring 
premium prices. Your dealer can sup- 
ply this information. 

Corrugated containers should not be 
sold with mixed paper. Because waste 
paper and corrugated boxes are bulky, 
they should be handled separately and 
bundled for collection. Boxes ought to 
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be taken apart and flattened. All col- 
lections must be kept dry. 

Properly processed waste paper 
brings the highest prices and is easiest 
to dispose of. Because some plants 
don’t have baling machinery, mixed 
waste paper can often be handled by 
the dealer, who may be able to bring 
in baling equipment, from time to 
time, as paper is accumulated. Ask 
your dealer whether or not you should 
bale your waste paper. 

In the case of confidential files or 
secret material, shredding can be used 
as a safeguard. Plants not equipped 
with shredding machines, may arrange 
to send confidential or secret material 
to be shredded by dealers. In such 
event, it is customary for a company 
representative to accompany the paper 
from the plant and see it shredded in 
order to guarantee complete security. 


Use Regular Dealers 


The War Production Board recom- 


.mends that waste paper be disposed of 


through the regularly established waste 
paper dealers. The dealers are familiar 
with their trade and have customer 
contacts direct to paper mills. The 
mills, in turn, have worked with the 
waste paper dealers. In the event that 
no waste paper dealer is available, dis- 
posal of paper can be arranged for 
through the local salvage committee. 
In the rare event that neither dealer 
or local Salvage Committee is avail- 
able—contact your WPB office. 


A Rich Source of Waste Paper 


Many thousands of tons of urgently 
needed mixed waste paper and pre- 
mium grades too, are gathering dust 
and costing storage money in store- 
rooms and warehouses. Take a look 
at this partial list of office paper ma- 
terial and see if you can’t spot enough 
to fill several trucks or cars right in 
your own offices. This is dormant waste 
paper. Get it out and into the war ef- 
fort—it is needed and valuable. 

Old files 

Ledgers and contents 
Correspondence 
Receipts 

Cancelled checks 
Advertising Literature 
Obsolete catalogs 
Price Sheets 

Time Cards 

Invoices 

Pamphlets 

Calendars 

Magazines 

Bulletins 

Books 





THE RETURNING VETERAN 


By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President and General Manager, Bridgeport Brass Company and Director, 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 


COLONEL STEINKRAUS, in this article, sounds a welcome note of op- 
timism about the future of the much-discussed returning veteran. If 
we plan ahead and develop our businesses so that the discharged service- 
men can be used advantageously he believes that we will find the veteran 
a most useful and cooperative individual. 


GREAT deal has been written 
A and said in recent months 
about our returning veterans, 
and the problems which we will face 
to see that they get properly adjusted 
into civilian life upon their return. 
As a veteran of the last war I fully 
recognize that there will be some prob- 
lems to face in order to handle the 
situation better than it was handled 
at the end of the last war. However, 
I also feel that above and beyond any 
problems which American industry 
may have to face because of the re- 
turning veteran he is also going to be 
one of the greatest forces for good, 
one of the greatest powers for a better 
and stronger America that will ever 
have come into our domestic economy, 
when the war is over. 


Veterans Will Be Better Men 


I firmly believe that the eleven or 
twelve million men who have worn 
the uniform of this country, whether 
they were overseas or not, will be bet- 
ter men upon their return. There are 
several reasons why I believe this. 

First, they will be better because 
the American soldier, sailor, marine, 


or merchant seaman has traveled a 
great deal in this country and abroad. 
Travel is the greatest broadening and 
educational influence in life, therefore 
these men will be broader-gauged and 
will have developed better judgment 
than they would have had without 
this experience. 

Secondly, the American fighting man 
has learned discipline. He has learned 
how to pitch in and do a job, and 
hold up his end. Many of these boys 
did not have much discipline before 
they joined the forces. The armed 
services have taught them how to take 
orders and respond willingly. This 
great force of discipline will exercise 
marked stabilizing influence in this 
country, just as the American Legion 
has done since the last war. 

Thirdly, the American fighting man 
has learned how to get along with 
others, how to handle others, and how 
to respect different viewpoints. Many 
of these boys have seen civilizations far 
different than our own. They have 
been trained to observe and respect 
the customs of others. Such men there- 
fore are not apt to be the blood-and- 
thunder type who take the law into 
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their own hands, as some of our rabble- 
rousers today would like to have us 
fear. 

Fourthly, the American fighting 
man has been looking forward to and 
dreaming of his return to home and 
a job. He wants to work. This desire 
to work is a wholesome thing, and is 
bound to affect American production 
most favorably. 

I am not one of those who be un- 
duly alarmed about the future of 
American industry on the grounds 
of overproduction. It is true we will 
have many new plants, much fine 
equipment, and much highly-trained 
labor available when the war is over. 
I believe that these great forces for 
production, which have in the past 
always been considered distinct ad- 
vantages, are going to prove advan- 
tages again in the post-war world, even 
though we may have a period of dras- 
tic readjustment first. 


Planning Is Essential 


Nevertheless, it is essential that all 
of us plan as carefully as we can for 
the returning veteran. For the last 
nine months I have made it a point 
to write to all of the men in the serv- 
ices from this company. The last figure 
showed that 1463 persons have left 
us to go into the services. In my 
monthly letters I have tried to tell 
them the news as we go along, and also 
what we are doing for our postwar 





program. The answers which have 
come back to us make.me realize that 
when these men return they are going 
to help us greatly in solving the post- 
war problems, rather than add to 
them. They are intelligent, construc- 
tive, and full of good spirit. 

For example, here is what Pfc. Peter 
Mariano writes from “Somewhere in 
Europe,”: “The returning soldier will 
be a more efficient employee. Out here 
we appreciate the things we left be- 
hind and are looking forward to the 
day when we can prove it.” 


Blueprint For Action 


Here is one step we have already 
taken here in Bridgeport. We have 
set up a Post War Planning Council 
of the Chamber of Commerce, which 
is working through a group of sub- 
committees on all phases of post-war 
Bridgeport. One of the most important 
committees is a broad, over-all com- 
mittee making plans for the returning 
veteran. In this are coordinated all the 
local veterans’ organizations, social 
agencies, educational institutions, and 
industrial relations executives, form- 
ing one broad committee, properly 
staffed and properly housed, so that 
the returning veteran has just one 
place to go to get all of the service 
they may be necessary for his speedy 
and proper adjustment to civilian life. 
Included on the staff are a number of 
specialists for any special cases that 
may come up. 

Then we have had clinics in which 
the general problems have been thor- 
oughly discussed, so that all of us 
can work along the same lines in 
handling the particular situations 
which may raise. The committee which 
has developed this program has re- 
ceived expert advice, and has tied in 
our local program closely with state 
and national programs. The teamwork 
displayed by all of the local agencies 
in working out this well-rounded pro- 
gram for receiving the returning vet- 
eran has been outstanding. 


Final Responsibility Is Manage- 
ment’s 


All of these things are good, but the 
final responsibility for giving more 
jobs lies on the shoulders of manage- 
ment of. the particular institution 
where such people have worked before. 
In other words, it is fine to know the 
theory, but we have got to put it into 
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practice, too. We’ve got to do every- 
thing we can to see that the veteran 
gets his job. 

That does not mean, necessarily, the 
same job. It is obvious that some people 
now employed on war production 
must return to different jobs. when 
the war is over. Many women will re- 
turn to their homes—many youths 
will return to school, which is as it 
should be. 

But if we are to furnish all of the 
jobs which our returning veterans 
will want, and also keep our faithful 
employees as well, who have helped 
back up the boys during the war ef- 
fort, we must do something different 
than what we were doing just before 
the war—we must create more jobs. 


How To Create Jobs 


What are sound methods of creating 
more jobs? In my opinion there are 
three principal ways of doing this, and 
every company, no matter how large 
or how small, should be working along 
these lines: first, the development ot 
new products to manufacture; second, 


the broadening of the market; third, 
expanded sales and advertising efforts. 
In connection with the development 
of new products, it is an interesting 
fact that those companies whose names 
are best known to the general public 
are constantly developing new prod- 
ucts. Some companies are manufac- 
turing today a group of products 
which were not in their line a brief 
ten years ago. If they had not de- 
veloped such products they would 
have been out of business long ago. 
Take as one example, for instance, 
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the chemical industry, which has de- 
veloped rayon, nylon, and the whole 
field of plastics, all of which only a 
few years ago were unknown. Today 
companies in these fields are large and 
successful companies. 

This development is needed just as 
much by the little company as by the 
large ones. Some one or more persons 
should be now busily developing prod- 
ucts that can be made in their field and 
which can be sold in quantity, which 
have not been made before. 

Many companies have been satis- 
fied with a limited market for cheir 
products. They have sold in their im- 
mediate vicinity, or in just a few 
states, or spottily throughout the coun- 
try. Such companies should consider 
broadening their market to a national 
sales plan, and, similarly, many com- 
panies should be looking towards for- 
eign markets which will be ready for 
our products when the war is over. 
Russia, Great Britain; South America 
and others will be needing many of 
the products which we can make here. 
Every company should be giving con- 
sideration to that possibility. 

With an increased sales plan, natu- 
rally more salesmen will be needed. I 
believe a good many of the men who 
return from the war will make capable 
salesmen for our companies. Personally, 
I believe that most companies could 
well afford to put on from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent more salesmen 
than they had before the war, and that 
this will develop additional volume of 
business and create more jobs. There 
is plenty of evidence in my correspond- 
ence with veterans which indicates 
how much their personalities have de- 
veloped since they went into the serv- 
ice. 


Face The Future Squarely 


So, let’s face the future with the 
same enthusiasm and determination to 
make a success of the peace as we have 
shown to make a success of our arms. 
Let’s plan ahead to develop our busi- 
nesses so that the returning veteran can 
be used advantageously, and so that 
our old employees also may continue 
to have jobs. 

The capacity ot the American pub- 
lic to consume the products of 
America is far from having been sat- 
isfied. True, it takes initiative, fore- 
sight, and energy, but American busi- 
nessmen have shown already that they 
possess these qualities in solving the 
many problems of the peace to come. 





THE FUTURE FACTORY 


By EGON GERNER, The H. K. Ferguson Company 


BRIEFED: Prerequisite for post-war production efficiency is employee 
contentment at his job. One method of creating this condition is the con- 
struction of factory buildings and plant layouts more along the lines 
suggested by author Gerner in this article. It can’t be done immediately, 
but Mr. Gerner’s blueprint is a worthy guide for management construc- 


of proper ventilation, poor lighting, 

no dust collecting system where needed, 

and inadequate washroom facilities. 
In the future factory, air condition- 


tion planning for the future. 


VERY manufacturer is aware of 

the great amount of industrial 

construction which has _ been 
done during the war. This activity 
has caused a wide-spread impression 
that something new or revolutionary 
in factory design is impending, and 
factory owners have been wondering 
whether their plants, perhaps only sev- 
eral years old, may soon become obso- 
lete. 

Fortunately, the post-war factory 
has not reached the state of the dream 
house, automobile, ship or air liner of 
the future. Industrial engineers and 
architects will be spared a debunking 
campaign if they continue their sane 
and sensible counseling in this field. 
However, this is not to imply that 
progress and improvements are not to 
be expected in factory buildings. The 
pre-war factory was not developed 
overnight and changes can be expected 
after the war at about the same rate 
as they appeared before. 

Changes in our social and economic 
life create factors which force upon 
us new conceptions of many things. 
The factory building, important to 
almost 75 million Americans who earn 
their livelihood in industry, should be 
one of the first to reflect this trans- 
formation. 


ILLUSTRATION “A” showing how walls can be inclined to deflect sound waves up- 


ward to an acoustical ceiling. 


EGON GERNER 


For the same reason that we want 
better homes, automobiles and house- 
hold appliances, people will want 
cleaner, healthier and more comfort- 
able working conditions. 

There will be no escape for the 
manufacturer and plant owner. To 
obtain the most efficiency and lowest 
production costs, it will be necessary 
to maintain the contentment of em- 
ployees. 


Physical Comfort 


The first consideration is for physi- 
cal comfort. Common objections to 
many existing factories include: lack 


ACOUSTICAL 
CEILING 
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ing, dust and fume collecting equip- 
ment will maintain healthful climatic 
and atmospheric conditions at all times, 
with a proper differential between in- 
side and outside temperatures. The 
prevailing high cost of air conditioning 
equipment is the only barrier to the 
complete adoption of this service by 
industry. But time is the only remedy 
for high costs—science learns rela- 
tively quickly how to produce more for 
less. 


Lighting techniques will always pro- 
vide a topic for discussion in factory 
planning. A controversial issue today 
is “black-out” plants versus conven- 
tional plants with windows. In a few 
specialized processes, windowless fac- 
tories may be ideal; for average man- 
ufacturing and assembly, they are 
unnatural. Workmen complain of 
claustrophobia and usually this com- 
plaint has an effect on their produc- 
tivity. 

Windows have a two-fold purpose 
in a factory building: to bring in light 
and ventilation and to remove the 
“cooped up” feeling of windowless 
structures. Window sash have been 
far from ideal in the past. However, 
lighter, non-corrosive metals brought 
into popular use by the war should 
help alter the situation. To offset the 
rays of the sun on the south and west 
exposures, heat intercepting and glare 
reducing glass should be utilized. Vari- 
ous types of this glass have been on 
the market but not used extensively. 

For general interior illumination, 
gaseous lighting (fluorescent, mercury 
vapor, etc.) retains more advantages 
for industrial use than incandescent 
lighting. Additional lighting on the 
working plane can be provided by 
optical projectors with concealed light 
sources to reduce eyestrain. Lighting 
adjacent to windows may be controlled 
by photo-electric means to minimize 
the variation between inside and out- 
side light. 

Perhaps the greatest single distrac- 
tion to workmen is noise. Much of it 
is unnecessary. Windows and walls 
can be inclined to deflect sound waves 
upward to an acoustical ceiling. (lIl- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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ROUND TRIP VISIT TO ADOLF—A mighty Liberator bomber 
roars off an English field towards Naziland. When it returns, a 









panies which have successfully put these films into use. 


HE American who understands 
why our country has gone to 
war will do his job well, 
whether as fighter or worker.” 

This was the assumption of General 
George C. Marshall, U. S$. Army Chief 
of Staff, when he ordered the produc- 
tion of a series of Army motion pic- 
tures that would outline clearly and 
dispassionately the historical tides that 
swept this nation into a second world 
war. 

The Army films resulting from Gen- 
eral Marshall’s order are known as the 
“Why We Fight” series. Five of these 
motion pictures have already been 
shown to all troops and more than five 
million war workers. In preparation are 
another two films that will complete 
the blueprint of World War II from 
the date it took shape in the Axis mind 
until the time the fighting Allies de- 
veloped the strength and unanimity of 
action to carry through the great 
counter-offensives of Europe and the 
Pacific. Scrupulous attention to his- 
torical fact was maintained from the 
beginning. To insure the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy, about ninety per cent 
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matic pictures of history in the mak- 
ing. A large proportion of the film 
used was made by German camermen 
during the Nazi surge through Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, France and the 
Low Countries. Scenes of pillage and 
destruction were deliberately filmed by 


few more square miles of German Territory will be smoldering 
ash. Scene is from the Army Air Forces picture ““AAF REPORT”. 


MOVIES FOR INGENTIVE 


BRIEFED: A description of the Army’s “Why We Fight” series of indus- 
trial incentive motion pictures and a résumé of the experience of com- 





the Germans to impress wavering neu- 
trals in Europe and Latin America. 
Their showing by German envoys in 
the embassies of Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary has been credited with an 
important role in persuading those 
states to board the Nazi bandwagon. 
Production of the “Why We Fight” 
pictures was entrusted to Col. Frank 
Capra, one of the best known of all 
American film directors in civilian life. 





of the films were chosen from the files 
of all newsreel agencies. Altogether 
seven million feet of film were checked 
in selecting the most valid and dra- 


GERMANY’S CHANNEL DEFENSES, recently stormed by American forces in the 
invasion of France, are pictured in ‘German Channel Fortification,” an Army incentive 
film for war workers exclusively. This scene from captured enemy film shows German 
soldiers working on a Nazi gun emplacement of the kind Hitler boasted could never 
be overcome by Allied invasion. 
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Each successive addition to the series 
was a combined product of competent 
historians, war writers and military 
scientists who checked strategic and 
technical accounts and maps. 

Simultaneously, to supplement the 
educational aim of the “Why We 
Fight” series, the Army launched a 
topical motion picture program aimed 
directly at industrial war workers. This 
undertaking resolved itself into two 
categories. In the first classification 
were film communiqués, or pictorial 
combat reports filmed in action and de- 
signed for showing in any war plant, 
regardless of the type of product man- 
ufactured. In the second group were 
films made to show specialized indus- 
tries how their products were being 
used in combat. Each type of motion 
picture is now being released once a 
month for showing in war plants ex- 
clusively. 

Film communiqués are made up 
almost entirely of combat films photo- 
graphed by Signal Corps and Army 
Air Forces cameramen. The highest 
priority is given these films by the Air 
Transport Command, which rushes the 
raw product to the Army’s motion pic- 
ture laboratories at Astoria, Long 
Island. There, the pick of Hollywood’s 
producers, writers and technicians, all 
servicemen, assemble and edit the best 
of the shipments for final showing. In 
some cases, animation is employed to 
bring home to workers a specific point 
in connection with the pictorial record. 
One cartoon feature used periodically 
is called “A Few Quick Facts.” In one 
film, showing American doughboys in 
the Pacific firing on Jap emplacements 
at close range, the cartoon was em- 
ployed to illustrate that a .30 calibre 
bullet fired at a Jap within a range of 
150 yards actually travels more than 
ten thousand miles to do its job. Pic- 
tured in this animation were the jobs 
of workers from one American coast 
to the other who produce the various 
ingredients of the missile. 

In the beginning, screening of the 
Army incentive films presented a va- 
riety of problems to war plants that 
deemed them worth trying. Eventually 
most users undertook continuous show- 
ings adapted to their own local condi- 
tions. Large aircraft plants, such as 
Douglas in California, now find be- 
tween-shift showings most suitable to 
their particular needs. These screen- 
ings, scheduled to end just before 
workers are due on their jobs, are usu- 
ally held in locker rooms, cafeterias 
and recreation halls. Many personnel 
managers favor this plan because it 
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THE BIG SHOTS CONFER—“Reichsminister Dr. Goebbels, in his capacity as commis- 
sioner of defense calls together his collaborators and gives them instructions on how to 
cope with the damage created in Berlin by United Nations Air Raids.” This is the 
German caption from the captured Nazi film. Other scenes of goings on within Naziland 


are shown in “AAF REPORT”. 


seems to influence a change of mood 
from home problems to plant problems. 
Where in-plant motion picture facili- 
ties are not available, corporations such 
as Timken Roller Bearing in Canton, 
Ohio, have arranged for showings in 
local motion picture theatres during 
morning hours when the theatres are 
not engaged in their regular commer- 
cial schedules. A variation of this plan 
is being employed by International 
Harvester, which uses local high school 
auditoriums for regular screenings. 
Newsreel-type showings are used by 
Bell Aircraft in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
the National Cash Register Corpora- 
tion, both of which have set up special 
screening rooms in their plants and 
operate continuous showings once 
weekly. These films usually hold screen- 
ings during lunch hours on a contin- 
uous-run schedule. A 20-minute pro- 
gram repeats itself so that workers can 
come at any time and see a complete 
show. Extremely popular have been 
lunchtime showings in plant cafeterias 
and on plant floors through the use of 
portable projectors. Many works man- 
agers have preferred this technique be- 
cause it brought the war to the workers 
at the very point where an association 
of ideas was most important—the plant 
itself. Weather permitting, many com- 
panies have resorted to the use of avail- 
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able outdoor theatres. Where mainte- 
nance or service costs are prohibitive 
for any one firm, a number of plants 
within the same area have combined to 
set up an outdoor screen at a central 
point so that employees of all facilities 
may see the incentive films as a matter 
of community interest. 

Another problem in getting the in- 
centive film to industry was the 
method of distribution. The needs of 
combat precluded the use of Signal 
Corps personnel to man movie caravans 
such as are used by the British to route 
motion pictures throughout the length 
and breadth of England. In America 
the film program was turned over to 
the industrial services officers, one of 
whom is stationed at each of the nine 
service commands. To assist these offi- 
cers, the Army contracted with civilian 
agencies to facilitate maximum distri- 
bution. Typical of these War Depart- 
ment film licensees is the Hebert 
Studios, Inc., of 53 Allyn Street, Hart- 
ford, which had been in the business of 
distributing industrial motion pictures 
long before the advent of war. This or- 
ganization is presently distributing in- 
centive motion pictures throughout the 
state of Connecticut, probably the 
most highly industrialized area in the 
Army’s First Service Command. Under 

(Continued on page 32) 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends, 


RICHARD L. PORTER has been 
named administrative assistant to 
Morgan C. Monroe, director of public 
and industrial relations for Colt’s. Be- 
fore joining the Hartford arms plant, 
Mr. Porter was personnel manager 
for Republic Aviation Corporation. 
He was also a consultant member of 
the East Coast Aircraft War Produc- 
tion. Council and served on its En- 
gineering Manpower Specialist’s Com- 
mittee and Advisory Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 


So 


STATE WAR MANPOWER DI- 
RECTOR William J. Fitzgerald has 
announced that employment in Con- 
necticut industry, as of July 1, had 
declined 45,115 workers from the same 
date a year ago. The WMC head used 
figures furnished by 421 Connecticut 
firms. to show that 394,978 persons 
were employed in the various con- 
cerns on July 1 compared with 440,093 
a year ago. The decrease was attributed 
by Mr. Fitzgerald to women leaving 
industry and to transient workers 
returning to their homes after acquir- 
ing money in Connecticut. 


xk 
A DIFFICULT postwar period for 


small industries of Connecticut is 


seen by Miss Eleanor H. Little of Guil- 
ford, speaking recently as a repre- 
sentative of the State War Council. 
She said that competition in the in- 
dustrial field will be keener than ever 
after the war with many factors tend- 
ing to favor factories in the Middle 
West. The lack of research facilities 
in this state will prevent Connecticut 
plants from making maximum use of 
new developments, in her opinion. 


Miss Little pointed out that 90 
percent of all manufacturing in Con- 
necticut is in small plants with less 
than 500 employees and that federal 
legislation affecting reconversion or 
otherwise affecting small industry has 
greater significance here than any- 
where else in the nation. And at pres- 
ent, she said, manufacturing is op- 
erating in an unfriendly atmosphere 
bogged down by excessive government 
regulation and restrictions. 


The net result is that there is little 
incentive to do business and still less 
to expand, she said. Taxation now re- 
moves profits, while present fixed 
prices and high labor costs will elimi- 
nate them in the postwar period; com- 
petition will be much keener; labor 
conflicts add to the other irritations, 
and the attitude of the general public 
undermines all satisfaction in doing 
a good job. 


PACKAGING PROBLEMS UN-SCRAMBLED 


STATE MANPOWER DIRECTOR 
William J. Fitzgerald has announced 
that employers may now hire physi- 
cally handicapped workers at their 
own discretion and above employment 
ceilings. The move by WMC is ex- 
pected to result in a substantial and 
sustained increased employment of 
such persons, especially war veterans. 


- a 


M. S. LITTLE of the Smyth Manu- 
facturing Company is a member of 
the War Production Board’s newly 
appointed Printers’ Bindery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee which is studying 
possible changes in WPB regulations 
for the printing industry. The com- 
mittee will recommend amendments 
to the WPB order controlling pro- 
duction and acceptance of printing 
and publishing machinery parts and 
supplies. 


xk 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC Products 
Company, which took over the elec- 
trical products division of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company 
recently, plans not only to maintain 
the division with its 200 employees 
in Hartford, but after the war may 
move its main division at Newark, 
N. J., to Hartford. Thomas M. Cole, 
executive vice-president, explained ° 
that the state of New Jersey is tearing 
down the company’s Newark build- 
ings, where 400 to 500 are employed, 
to make room for improved highways 
flanking the Newark plant. The vice- 
president said that Hartford is looked 
upon with favor as headquarters for 
the company because of the lower 
cost of doing business here, mention- 
ing lower taxes and other factors 
which make this possible. He also 
pointed to the good local supply of 
both skilled and unskilled labor avail- 


In planning your postwar packaging, make use of the “ingenuity” which, 
in furtherance of the war effort, has been brought to bear so successfully 
on conversion from tin to boxboard, to mention but one of many examples. 


Here is a House of Ideas, with the manufacturing facilities to back 
. . plus Paperboard Mill . . . plus Folding Paper 


them up. Ideas . 


Box Factory. All in one spot and at your service. 





Look to POST & LESTER for Sound Systems 
precision engineered and properly installed 


penne system 


properly installed is modern industry’s 
answer to the manifold problems of 
production. More than any other me- 
dium, a loud speaker system can boost 
the tempo of the production line be- 
cause it speaks the language of the 
workers. 

Post & Lester’s vast experience and 
ability have been of inestimable value 


to Connecticut manufacturers in the 
proper installation of Sound systems. 
Their high fidelity equipment, compe- 
tent engineers and excellent service de- 
partment are evidence of why Con- 
necticut’s leading industrial plants look 
to Post & Lester for Sound “know 
how.” 

AND—the benefits of a Post & 
Lester Sound installation are so great 
that it will pay for itself in a short 
time. 


Write or phone today for a detailed survey of your plant by Post and Lester engineers. No obligation. 


The POST & LESTER Co. of Hartford, in. - 10 CHESTNUT ST. 
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able. The electrical division is located 
in the old Rubber Works Building at 
Park St. and Bartholomew Ave. 


x * * 


FREDERICK U. CONARD recently 
presented the company’s first two hos- 
pitalization and life insurance poli- 
cies to the concern’s two oldest em- 
ployees in point of service, Joseph 
Cooper and Mrs. Elizabeth A. Dono- 
van. The policies, written by Etna 
Life, have been distributed to the 


entire Underwood organization. 
2 
SAMUEL M. STONE, one of Hart- 


ford’s outstanding industrialists for 
nearly a quarter of a century, has re- 
signed as chairman of the board at 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, but will continue to serve 
as a member of the board. Although 
no reason was given for Mr. Stone’s 
action, it is known that he has been 
in ill health for some time, a factor 
which led to his leaving the presi- 


RY 





dency in April, at which time Graham 
H. Anthony was elected his successor. 


During two wars Mr. Stone had a 
prominent part in guiding the affairs 
of the company which is famous as 
a producer of arms. After serving as 
an executive of Colt’s sales depart- 
ment, he was elected vice-president 
in 1916, on the eve of this country’s 
entrance into the first World War. 
He was elected president in 1921 and 
continued in this position until last 
April, after the country had been in 
World War II for more than two 
years. 


& 2 ® 


COPIES OF THE FIRST Connecti- 
cut research facility directory, com- 
piled and distributed by the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut 
in co-operation with the War Pro- 
duction and Engineering Council for 
Northern Connecticut, have been sent 
to over 100 registered Connecticut 
engineers, engineering consultants, 
college, university and industrial re- 


GENERAL@DPELECTRIC 


‘get The Government permits 


repairs, and we are in 
position to make them. 


Also, we have service 


contracts. 


Write or phone 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


Hartford 2-1789 


Waterbury 4-3319 


Bridgeport 3-5787 



























search laboratories, and 1,200 man. 
ufacturing establishments. 


Carrying a foreword by Alfred C 
Fuller, association president, this pre. 
liminary directory not only seeks t 
aid Connecticut’s smaller industries 
without research facilities to locate 
nearby research assistance for the so 
lution of their postwar problems, but 
also aims to stimulate the discovery 
and later publication, in printed form, 
of all other research facilities in the 
state not included in the preliminary 
directory. 


Lester Smith, head of the North- 
ern Connecticut Council and L. M, 
Bingham, director of development for 
the association, in a letter accompany- 
ing the directory, urge all recipients 
of the directory to list all re. 
search facilities they can make avail- 
able to industry of the state and to 
report the addresses of other facilities 
known to them which are not in- 
cluded in the preliminary booklet. It 
is anticipated that a sufficient num- 
ber of additional facilities will be dis- 
covered through the temporary di- 
rectory and accompanying letter to 
warrant the publication of a final 
printed directory late in September or 
early October. 


xk 


THE CONNECTICUT Re-employ- 
ment Commission headed by Carl Gray 
plans to offer courses to veterans and 
war workers, designed to train them 
for peacetime work in the fields of 
sales, service and marketing. The new 
program is being worked out on a 
statewide scale by the commission in 
co-operation with vocational educa- 
tion authorities and business groups. 


xk 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, 
president and general manager of 
Bridgeport Brass Company, recently 
told the Industrial Conference held 
in Silver Bay, N. Y., that “many man- 
ufacturers have helped build up the 
very bureaucracy which they decry” 
by referring minor controversial mat- 
ters to regional boards and other 
agencies of government instead of 
threshing them out with their own 
unions. “Free enterprise includes both 
management and labor,” he said, ad- 
ding “what we don’t need is govern- 
ment stepping in to tell us every move 
and we don’t have to do it if we do 
a good job with each other.” 
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we do 


REMOVAL OF WMC hiring controls 
from women workers of the Hart- 
ford area has been announced by State 
Manpower Director William J. Fitz- 
gerald. Under the relaxed policy women 
workers are no longer required to 
clear through the United States Em- 
ployment Service or to obtain USES 
referrals before accepting new jobs. 
This applies to all types of work in 
both essential and non-essential fields. 
However, women workers will con- 
tinue to be counted against employ- 
ment ceilings of Hartford firms and 
industries. 


xk 


PRATT, READ AND COMPANY 
of Deep River, makers of piano keys 
and piano actions, has resumed pro- 
duction operations at its Ivoryton 
plant, after receiving approval for a 
price increase on ceilings for pianos 
from OPA and after receiving the go 
ahead signal from WPB. As Pratt, 
Read is the only manufacturer of 
piano keys and actions in the country, 
the decision to resume production 
means that the entire piano industry 
can also go ahead with piano manu- 
facturing. Two weeks before renew- 
ing operations Pratt, Read closed down 
when it was reported a ceiling price 
adjustment could not be obtained from 
OPA. 


xk 


INSTRUCTIONS have been re- 
ceived by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company to step up 
the output of the company’s famous 
Colt .45 automatic pistol. The Spring- 
field Ordnance District, in issuing the 
order, said the field requirements of 
the armed services reveal a need for 
more sidearms of this kind and con- 
sequently the services are ready to 
accept maximum production of this 
type of weapon from Colt’s. Graham 
H. Anthony, company president, said 
he expects his concern to hit peak pro- 
duction of the .45 this fall and hold 
maximum levels indefinitely. 


xk * 
A NEW LOAN POLICY has been 


announced for small war plants by 
Karl Reynolds, district loan agent 
for the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion. Under the new plan, when a 
contract is cancelled because of 
changing government needs the small 
contractor will not be required to 
make further payments on an exist- 
ing loan until his contract termina- 
tion claim is paid. Previously the bor- 
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SHEET and STRIP 
STEEL 


We Cut to Your 
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DOLAN STEEL COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
151 ORANGE AVENUE 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
Telephone, New Haven 9-1224 





The rusty 


BAFFLING PROBLEM in accident 
a arose on a large con- 
struction job. 

The superintendent and carpenter 
foremen had carefully followed the 
recommendations of the safety engi- 
neer on avoiding injuries from up- 
turned nails. 

But something was wrong. In dry 
weather, few men were hurt. Every 
time it rained, however; nail injuries 
were heavy. 

The safety engineer on the job in- 
vestigated carefully. He found that 
most used lumber was piled on low 
ground and that small boards, not 
likely to be used again, were falling 
into hollows where mud and puddles 
quickly hid them every time it rained. 
Some of this scrap lumber contained 
upturned nails which had been over- 


looked. 


nails that 
in rainy weather 


That was one reason there were 
more nail injuries when it rained. 
There was another reason. In rainy 
weather, the workmen wore rubber 
boots which were more easily pierced 
by nails than leather-soled shoes. 

Having found the causes, it was 
easy to solve the problem. Used lum- 
ber was piled on high ground, split 
and broken boards were safely dis- 
posed of, the men were again re- 
minded to knock down all unbent 
nails. Nail injuries in rainy weather 
decreased. The job went ahead faster. 

This actual story from the files of 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
is typical of the way Travelers safety 
engineers work to reduce accident 
rates (and, in addition, insurance 
rates) and to speed production. 

The recommendations of these en- 
gineers are based on common sense 
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hid 


and years of experience in accident 
prevention on all types of jobs. These 
specialists in safety know the type of 
working habits liable to cause acci- 
dents and are often able to correct 
such habits before an accident actu- 
ally occurs. 

By suggestions as simple as the one 
in this story, they are able to reduce 
accidents to an amazing degree. 

You can arrange for the services of 
a Travelers safety engineer through 
any Travelers agent or your own in- 
surance broker. 

Mora : Insure in The Travelers. 
All forms of insurance and fidelity 
and surety bonds. The Travelers In- 
surance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





rower was required to continue pay- 
ments on a government loan even 
though his funds might be tied up in 
a termination claim which might take 
months to settle. Another provision 
of the new plan reduces the interest 
payments to 2! percent, the same 
rate to be paid to the war contractor 
by the government on his termination 
claim. Since the two rates are identical 
the small contractor faces no loss on 
interest payments, 


xk * 


J. ROWLAND GARDNER, 73, 
former president of the New England 
Steamship Company and a prominent 
naval architect for many years, died 
recently at his home in Old Lyme 
after a short illness. A native of 
Newport, R. I., who was brought up 
and educated’ in New London and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he became vice-president of the steam- 
ship company in 1913 and president 
in 1928, continuing in the latter po- 
sition until his retirement in 1931. 
He served as a director of the Keer- 
foot Engineering Company, for which 
he was also consulting engineer; di- 
rector of the Hartford-New York 
Transportation Company, a member 


of the Board of Survey and Construc- 
tion Engineers in World War I, and 
as commissioner in 1918 to the Peruvi- 
an government for purchase of Ger- 
man vessels seized by Peru. At the 
request of the United States Shipping 
Board he was co-founder of the United 
States Bureau of Survey in 1920. For 
more than 20 years he was chairman 
of the joint equipment committee of 
the President’s Conference Committee 
and of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


xk 


WILLIAM B. MARVIN, secretary 
of Farrell-Birmingham Company of 
Ansonia and a native of Wilton, died 
Aug. 12 after a short illness. He had 
been connected with the company for 
39 years, having entered the employ 
of the Birmingham Iron Foundry in 
1905, and was treasurer of the latter 
firm at the time of the amalgamation 
of the companies in 1927. 

He became assistant secretary and 
director of the new company and, after 
serving 16 years in that capacity, was 
elected secretary in April, 1943, a 
post he held until the time of his 
death. Because most of his time was 
devoted to the sales end of the busi- 
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ness, Mr. Marvin enjoyed a very wide 
customer acquaintance, especially in 
the rubber and plastics field. He was 
known for his qualities of fairness and 
good judgment. 


fk 


HARRY G. GULLEDGE, personnel 
director for Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
Inc. at the Shelton and Uncasville 
plants, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently. A native of Georgia, 
he was 39 years old. 


xk 
WILLIAM A. PURTELL, president 


of Holo-Krome Screw Corporation of 
Elmwood, has been appointed by 
Governor Baldwin to the State In- 
terracial Commission for a term of 
five years. He succeeds Charles B. 
Cook, vice-president and factory man- 
ager of Royal Typewriter Company, 
who declined reappointment after 
serving one term. 


x * * 


THE UNDERWOOD Elliott Fisher 
Company has been awarded a second 
Army-Navy award for meritorious 
service on the production front. This 
citation is in the form of a star to 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 




































offer their services to 
Connecticut manufac- 
turers in the following 
capacities — 



















Engineering Services 


Heating 
Ventilating 
Plumbing 
Electrical Work 
Air Conditioning 
Boiler Plants 
Water Pollution 


































Industrial Management 
Services 


Cost Control and Reduction 
Jigs and Fixtures 
Line Production 
Plant Laycuts 
Production Control 
Project and Machine Design 
Time Study and Job 
Evaluation 


Information on Request 


HUBBARD, RICKERD 
& BLAKELEY 


110 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
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be added to the “E” award pennant 
given to the Bridgeport works. 
Donald §S. Sammis, vice-president 
and works manager, accepted the 
award in the name of the employees 
and the company. He said each man 
and woman working in the Bridge- 
port Works is very proud of the cita- 
tion from the armed forces and said 
every effort will be exerted until peace 
is won. Brig. Gen. G. H. Drewry, 
chief of the Springfield Ordnance Dis- 
trict, said the award speaks for the 
teamwork and loyalty of the men 
and women of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company associated with the 
Bridgeport branch. 
xk * 


WITH THE PRESENTATION of 
the Army-Navy “E” to the Stamford 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., full public announce- 
ment has been made of the vast quan- 
tity of high precision war products 
Stamford has been supplying to the 
armed forces. 

Now it may be told that in addi- 
tion to Yale’s traditional line of locks, 
padlocks, hardware and rotary pumps 
for use in submarines, ships, planes 
and jeeps, Yale is today one of the 
leading manufacturers of radar. Its 
engineers, moreover, improved the de- 
sign and the Stamford Division is pro- 
ducing the lubricating pump for the 
General Electric Company’s famous 
turbo-supercharger that is essential 





for the B-29 Superfortress and other 
high altitude planes. 

Yale also makes hundreds of com- 
ponent parts for the Corsair Fighter 
and Avenger Torpedo planes. And for 
the Ordnance Department, Yale 
makes firing mechanisms for anti- 
tank guns and component parts for 
bomb fuses, gun sights, machine guns 
and other automatic weapons. 

Mr. Mark A. Miller, assistant gen- 
eral manager and in charge of sales, 
was chairman of arrangements for the 
“E” celebration. Rear Admiral Wat 
T. Cluverius and Brig. General Thom- 
as E. Troland, in behalf of the Secre- 
tary of Navy and Secretary of War, 
presented the Army-Navy “E” flag to 
President W. Gibson Carey, Jr., and 
lapel medals to the employees and 
management. 

Admiral Cluverius and General 
Troland, in turn, were the recipients 
of a unique presentation. The em- 
ployees, in appreciation of the recog- 
nition they received for their efforts, 
signed and presented a leather-bound 
“Pledge to the Army and Navy” in 
which they promised “‘to continue un- 
flagging efforts in the production of 
war materials to hasten the victory 
of our fighting forces at the front.” 
The employees also presented to gen- 
eral manager William R. Hoyt a large 
service flag in honor of the 829 former 
employees now in the armed forces 
and the eight who died in uniform. 


REAR ADMIRAL WAT T. CLUVERIUS is shown making the presentation address in 
awarding the Army-Navy “E”’ to the Stamford Division of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company. The background for the speakers’ platform contains large murals 
of an LST landing ship and and the Navy’s Corsair Fighter planes for which Yale 


makes many of its special war products. 
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We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


_ contractor who has ever called upon the 
Roger Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


“BACK THE INVASION” — BUY WAR BONDS 
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469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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AMID IMPRESSIVE outdoor cere- 
monies, New Haven Screw Machine 
Products, New Haven, on July 5, re- 
ceived the coveted Army-Navy “E” 
award for efficiency in production of 
critical war materials. 

Lieut. Col. Paul A. Wilks, USA, 
presented the “E” pennant, a high- 
light of the program, to Anthony 
Parillo and Algot Nelson, founders 
of the local firm, after which they 
responded briefly. 

Lieut. Comdr. William E. Neff J-., 
USNR, of Cheshire, presented the “E” 
lapel emblems to Stephan Chernock, 
who accepted them in behalf of the 
employees. Bernard Pellegring was in 
charge of the ceremonies. 


xk * 


FOR SEVERAL MONTHS the Wal- 
ton Company of Hartford has been 
removing broken taps, drills and ream- 
ers for a few manufacturers located 
in this vicinity. The success of this 
salvage service now prompts the com- 
pany to offer its skill and experience 
in the removal of these broken taps, 
drills and reamers on a statewide basis. 
At present the company has no pick- 
up service available but advises po- 
tential customers to send their work 
by motor truck, express or parcel 
post. 


xk 


THE UNITED STATES Maritime 
Commission has announced the award 
of the Maritime ““M” to the three 
plants of the Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany at Ansonia, Derby and Buffalo. 


a 


Award of the “M” was given in recog- 
nition of the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the company in the commis- 
sion’s ship-building program. 

John W. Haddock, president of the 
company, said: “We deeply appreciate 
this signal honor, and every member 
of our organization will be extremely 
proud of this award. We are glad that 
we have been able to contribute to- 
wards the great achievement which 
the Maritime Commission has accom- 
plished in providing the bridge of 
ships necessary to adequately serve our 
fighting forces who are carrying vic- 
tory with them to the far corners of 
the world.” 


xk 


HARRY R. WESTCOTT, president 
of the Connecticut Association for 
Planning Postwar Construction, said 
in a recent address in Waterbury that 
when the boys come home from the 
war and hundreds of thousands of 
factory workers are demobilized from 
war production the people of Connecti- 
cut who expect to live and prosper in 
this state must see to it that there are 
jobs in private enterprise and not 
doles or handouts waiting. 

Action is needed now in laying 
plans for the projects that will furnish 
jobs needed at the end of the war. 
The association which he heads, the 
speaker said, “is co-operating with 
official postwar planning bodies, with 
civic organizations in each community 
where they exist, to promote sound 
planning for postwar projects. The 
important thing, however, is action. 
Our organization exists primarily to 


This is the time to consider a specific cost reduction and cost 
control program. One of our engineers will be pleased to call 
on you for a detailed discussion. 


R. H. WINSLOW AND ASSOCIATES 


36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 








furnish the motive force to bring 
about action and promptly. We hope 
that we can awaken the consciousness 
of our people and that business and 
industrial leaders and home owners will 
be impressed with the need of plan- 
ning postwar construction before it 
is too late.” 


x kk 


D. SPENCER BERGER, treasurer of 
the Berger Brothers company, was re- 
cently named general chairman of 
the newly formed Postwar Action 
Committee of the New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Vice-chairmen and twelve sub-com- 
mittees will be named shortly to carry 
on the details of the campaign for the 
postwar period. 


xk * 


JOSEPH W. POWDRELL, presi- 
dent of Powdrell and Alexander, Inc. 
recently announced that negotiations 
for the purchase of the Gosnold Mills 
of New Bedford, Mass. had been com- 
pleted by his firm. 

The Gosnold Mills employs approxi- 
mately 1,900 people and has 2,100 
looms in operation. The estimated 
weekly production of the combined 
organizations will be about two million 
yards of curtain fabrics making them 
the largest curtain fabric manufac- 
turers in the United States. 

Officers of the new company are: 
Joseph W. Powdrell, president; Allan 
Barrows, vice-president and treasurer; 
and James Bolton, vice-president and 
agent. These officers with Herbert H. 
Rapp of Danielson and Henry J. 


Nichols of Boston constitute the board 
of directors. 


x * 


SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS a faith- 
ful employee and official of one com- 
pany is the record of Lester J. Nichols, 
age 96 years, shown above receiving 
a silver bowl from Thorvald F. Ham- 
mer, president of the Malleable Iron 
Foundry of Branford of which Mr. 
Nichols is secretary and assistant 
treasurer. A special luncheon was 
tendered the honored guest recently. 
He started to work for the M. I. F. in 
1866 and is still working every day 
from 8 A. M. to 4 P. M. Mr. Nichols 
is loved by all who know him and 
everyone knows him in Branford; he 
has good hearing, enjoys fine eyesight 
and has a keen sense of humor. 


x kK 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS COR- 
PORATION through Kenneth L. 
Childs, manager of the New Haven 
district office, recently congratulated 
Milford and its small plants in a let- 
ter addressed to First Selectman Harry 
M. Merwin on the splendid job they 
have done in the prosecution of the 
war. 

In his letter, Mr. Childs said that 
the small plants in Milford have done 
outstanding work through their in- 
genuity and ability to handle difficult 
problems. 

During the period from July 1, 1943 
to June 30, 1944 more than 140 prime 
contracts and 500 sub-contracts to- 
taling $25,000,000 in work were 
handled by Milford registered small 
plants. 
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ABOVE ARE SHOWN the outstanding figures at the Atlas-Ansonia “E” exercises. 
Reading from left to right, President Herman L. Wittstein, Lieut. Col. T. L. Hapgood, 
Joseph Raucci, Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, Lieut. W. J. McNeil, Minnie C. Froehlich 


and Congressman Ranulf Compton. 


THE ATLAS-ANSONIA  CO., 
manufacturers of fuses, received the 
Army-Navy “E” award August 22 at 
its North Haven plant, and dis- 
tinguished figures in official and in- 
dustrial circles attended the ceremonies. 
Lieut. Col. T. L. Hapgood, USA, made 
the presentation to President Herman 
L. Wittstein and Lieut. W. J. Mc- 
Neill, USNR, presented honor pins to 
Minnie C. Froehlich and Joseph Raucci, 
employee representatives. 

Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, Mayor 
John W. Murphy and Congressman 
Ranulf Compton were the principal 
speakers. Preceding the formal ex- 
ercises there was a half-hour’s musical 
program and following the award a 
buffet luncheon was served the of- 
ficers and invited guests. About 400 
workers and guests attended the cere- 
monies. 


x * *& 


HERMANN F. CUNTZ, well 
known figure in Hartferd’s early auto- 
mobile days and featured in the article, 
“Hartford—Incubator of the Auto- 
mobile Industry”, which appeared in 
the August-September issue of Con- 
necticut Industry, recently published 
a series of articles in The Hartford 
Times telling of the development of 
the “‘horseless carriage” as a typical 
example of a business that grew and 
prospered under the free enterprise 
system. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Cuntz’s name 
was mispelled in the above mentioned 
article and the editor wishes to apolo- 
gize for and rectify the error at this 
time. 


x *k * 


E. C. BULLARD, vice-president and 
general manager of the Bullard or- 
ganization of Fairfield, recently ac- 
cepted a scroll on behalf of his or- 
ganization denoting the completion 
of 763,000 hours of work without a 
lost time accident. 

The scroll was presented to Mr. 
Bullard by Everett Martin, district en- 
gineer for the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 


x ** 


REEMPLOYMENT of returning vet- 
erans was recently discussed by repre- 
sentatives of twenty factories at a 
meeting in the Hotel Burritt, New 
Britain. 

Charles F. Stanley, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Fafnir 
Bearing Company and chairman of 
the Post War Planning Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce character- 
ized the meeting, as “the finest show 
of cooperation among industries,” this 
city has ever experienced. 

Presiding at the meeting, Bernard 
G. Kranowitz, executive vice-presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
described the Veteran’s Service Center 
already approved and intended to op- 
erate on the community level. He 
quoted Carl Gray, chairman of the 
commission, as saying that the think- 
ing and planning in New Britain is 
the “most practical” he has seen in 
the country. 

A special group of personnel and 
employment managers of New Britain 
industries under the chairmanship of 
Arthur L. Maltman of Fafnir has blue 


printed a training program for super- - 


visors and foremen. Mr. Maltman 
stated that because a high percentage 
of the men in uniforms from New 
Britain was employed in industry, re- 
absorption there is mainly an indus- 
trial problem. 


xk * 


DAVID R. GUTHRIE was recently 
appointed industrial relations director 
of Northam Warren Corporation of 
Stamford according to an announce- 
ment by Northam Warren, president 
of the company. 

Mr. Guthrie received his early train- 
ing with Western Electric Company 
and has had twenty years experience 
in the employee relation field. From 
1935-1942, he was associated with 
Electrolux in it’s New York executive 
offices and for the past two years he 
was with Ward Leonard Electric Com- 
pany in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


xk 


MARTIN EARNEST, oldest active 
employee of the New Britain Machine 
Company, recently celebrated his 80th 
birthday. Mr. Earnest has no thought 
of retiring until victory is won and 
daily works the full shift from 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. as an inspector at the Chest- 
nut Street plant. 

Entering the employ of the com- 
pany in 1911, he helped to turn out 
material for World War I. Fellow em- 
ployees feted him on his 80th birth- 
day with a party. 


xk kk 


THE WIRING DEVICE division of 
the Bryant Electric Company was re- 
cently awarded a star for continued 
excellence to be added to the “E” flag 
originally awarded last December. 


xk kk 


PRATT AND WHITNEY Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion recently received renewals of the 
Army-Navy “E” for their main plant 
at East Hartford and satellite plants 
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at Hartford, Southington and Buck- 
land. These awards added a fourth star 
at East Hartford, Hartford and Buck- 
land and the first star at Southington 
where the plant has been in operation 
for a much shorter time. 

In the ceremony at East Hartford, 
Captain John E. Pixton, USN pre- 
sented the new four star pennant to 
General Manager William P. Gwinn. 


xk 


TWENTY MILLION cleaning 
brushes for all types of guns have been 
produced by the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany since early in 1942. Included 
in this figure are both twisted-in-wire 
and the larger Fullergript bore clean- 
ing brushes as well as special chamber 
brushes for .30 caliber rifles and 
Thompson and Browning machine 
guns. 

New equipment and new methods 
have been devised to improve quality 
and save material. No major problems 
were encountered in converting to 
war work as no change in the regular 
method of brush making was neces- 
sary, the only difference being in 
brush specifications. 


xe 


THE LOCKE STEEL Chain Com- 
pany of Bridgeport was recently 
granted a 100% urgency rating by 
the War Manpower Commission, the 
first factory in Connecticut to be so 
rated. This placed the concern ahead 
of any other company in the state for 
a priority on labor. 

“It’s very simple,” said Raymond 
L. French, district manager for the 
War Production Board, “Either Locke 
Steel Chain gets some more help and 
turns out some more chains in a hurry 
or we don’t eat.” 

The company produces chains used 
on farm machinery and harvesters of 
which there is a critical shortage to 
harvest this fall’s crops. Thousands of 


farm machines are incapacitated and 
idle because cf the need for chain re- 
placement. The men working at Locke 
Steel Chain are among the unsung 
heroes of the war. They are fighting 
the fight for the staff of life—bread. 


x & ® 


THE HARTFORD GAS COM- 
PANY recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Donald R. Schively as 
Sales Promotion Manager. Mr. Schively 
is a graduate of Cornell University 


-and has been active in the appliance 


field for the past seventeen years. For 
the past two years he maintained of- 
fices in Hartford as an appliance mer- 
chandising consultant. 


xk 
THOMAS S. ROCHE, dean of the 


active employees at Colt’s Patent Fire- 
arms Manufacturing Company, has re- 
tired from regular employment bring- 
ing to an end sixty-one years of steady 
employment. He was one of the oldest 
active factory workers in Connecticut. 

As a fourteen years old boy, Mr. 
Roche made the journey from Ireland 
to Hartford unaccompanied and went 
to work in the so-called East Armory. 
Since World War I, he has been a set- 
up man and inspector. His son, 
Thomas, is an inspector in the Flower 
Street plant. 


x *k * 


CHARLES H. GRANGER, one 
time president of the former Water- 
bury Clock Company has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Waterbury 
Tool, division of Vickers Inc. He suc- 
ceeds W. H. Pohl who has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Detroit plant. 

Mr. Granger has been associated 
with the brass manufacturing busi- 
ness for more than 40 years since 
starting his career as an employee of 
the old Benedict and Burnham Co., 
now a unit of the American Brass Co. 
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TRU>POUND) PRECISION 
Dowel Pins 


What does TRU-GROUND sig- 
nify in a Dowel Pin? In precision 
it means that the pin is ground to a 
limit of .0002” over basic size, 
with an allowable tolerance of 
plus or minus .0001”. 


In strength it means special- 
analysis ALLENOY steel, same as 
used in Allen Hollow Screws and 
heat-treated with the same scien- 
tific controls. The outer surface is 
extremely hard, with a core of 
sufficient hardness to resist any 
when 
driven into a tight hole. Tensile 
strength measures from 240,000 to 
250,000 Ibs. per square inch. 


tendency to “mushroom” 


For accurate locating of work, 
for retention that defies dislocation 
under severest stresses, specify 
ALLEN TRU-GROUND Dowel 


Pins. 
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Line from your local Distributor. 
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presented. To discharge any large pro- 
portion of these workers during the 
winter of 1918 would have created 
a situation so distressing as possibly 
to be serious. Together with other of- 
ficials, John Goss, just elected secre- 
tary of the company, decided to ap- 
peal to the government to taper off 
orders gradually rather than to cancel 
all war orders at one time. Their suc- 
cess in selling this idea to government 
officials gave needed time to seek new 
commercial business to partially re- 
place war contracts. 


Under the leadership of President 
M. L. Sperry who succeeded Presi- 
dent C. P. Goss in 1918, and of 
Edward O. Goss, brother of John, 
who was president from 1920 to 1938, 
the Scovill policy of solving the post- 
war employment problem became one 
not only of making old and new com- 
mercial connections but also of ab- 
sorption of existing business outlets 
rather than any further enlargement 
of the Scovill plants. 

By intensive effort in the commer- 
cial field the company had succeeded 
in getting enough work to retain 8,- 
300 of the 15,000 employees by April 
1919. Four years later the period of 
acquisition of new plants began with 
the purchase of the Hamilton Beach 
Company of Racine, Wisconsin, man- 
ufacturers of electrical household ap- 
pliances. In 1924 purchase of the 
American and Oakville companies was 
completed. In 1925, the Morency- 
Van Buren Manufacturing Company 
of Sturgis, Michigan, was purchased 
to supplement the company’s tubular 
plumbing business. The Gilchrist 
Company of New Jersey was acquired 
in 1926. In 1930, the Arnold Electric 
Company and the O. K. Manufactur- 
ing Company were purchased, but 
immediately digested and lost their 
identity as did the Vulcanite Company, 
bought in 1937. 


Outside Activities 


Despite the great demands made 
upon his time by the heavy responsi- 
bilities of his office at the Scovill plant, 
including the additional office of vice- 
president given him in 1919, John 
Goss gave of his time and talents to 
many Civic, association and state af- 
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fairs. He became president following 
the death of his brother, Edward, in 
1938. 

Believing in home ownership of 
industry he felt it was the duty of 
every executive to help improve the 
civic life of his community. Mr. Goss 
first gave particular attention to the 
development of the Y.M.C.A. for 
which he instituted a drive, while 
president, to finance a new building 
and equipment. Although this’ drive 
was interrupted by the period of war 
financing, it was successfully com- 
pleted shortly after the war. Now ev- 
ery man and boy in Waterbury can 
look at the Y.M.C.A. building and 
equipment, virtually the city club of 
the community, and see in it a prac- 
tical living monument to the vision 
and spirit of service John Goss has 
believed in and practiced throughout 
his life. 

A strong advocate of applied tech- 
nical instruction, Mr. Goss served on 
the Waterbury Board of Education 
for eight years. During that time he 
instituted new standards of school 
building construction which are still 
maintained. He assisted the board in 
building the Wilby Commercial High 
School and an addition to Crosby 
Classical High School. Although a 
registered Republican, his non-parti- 
san attitude is reflected in the fact 
that he served for eight years under 
both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations. During his period of 
service to the school board, he advo- 
cated and helped to secure the passage 
of legislation of great benefit to 
Waterbury, including a measure pro- 
viding for the allocation of a per- 
centage of the general tax to be de- 
voted toward school buildings and 
maintenance. 

As a member of the Waterbury 
Board of Finance to which he was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Francis Guilfoile, 
he was instrumental in establishing a 
surplus resource sinking fund to se- 
cure and protect the funds for the 
payment of city back debts. This 
action followed a thorough survey of 
a situation which had been leading to 
the rapid pyramiding of the city debt 
and its ultimate loss of credit. Largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Goss, the 
State Legislature by city charter 
amendment made the fund valid by 
statute so that there could be no alder- 
manic repeal, 

Mr. Goss’ appointment as an Erer- 
gency Health Officer during the “flu” 
epidemic of 1919 was symbolical of the 
high esteem in which he was held by 


the Mayor, since health officers are usu- 
ally appointed from the ranks of the 
medical profession. While in this post 
he organized medical, nursing and hos- 
pital aid which Dr. Black, then state 
health officer, stated in an official re- 
port to have.saved from 800 to 1,000 
lives in Waterbury. After the war 
§t. Mary’s hospital was forced to de- 
velop increased capacity. Having 
noted Mr. Goss’ valuable contribution 
to the school building code, they made 
him a member of the hospital build- 
ing committee. He was also named 
a member of the Board of the Water- 
bury hospital. 


State Activity 


No strong light of leadership like 
that demonstrated by John Goss could 
be hid under a town banner. It had 
spread throughout the state by the 
outbreak of World War I, so that 
Mr. Goss was named a member of the 
State Council of Defense—a position 
in which he was able to give valuable 
assistance through his office as vice- 
president of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut, to which 
he had been elected in 1916. 

When the Connecticut State Farm 
for Women was established by the 
State Legislature, Mr. Goss was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of 
Directors, on which he has given con- 
tinuous service ever since. The build- 
ings at the State Farm, now con- 
sidered ideal for their purpose, were 
the confirmation of Mr. Goss’ plan- 
ning. Because of his valuable service 
in one phase of the penal institution 
field, he received an appointment to 
the State Jail Commission, and after 


making a thorough survey recom- 
mended the establishment of a jail 
farm for prisoners committed for 
longer terms. 


Other Activities 


One of Mr. Goss’ great@t contri- 
butions was made to industry of the 
state through his sage counsel and 
activity as vice-president of The Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, Inc., to which, as has been stated, 
he was elected in 1916 and in which 
he served continuously until he be- 
came acting president of the Associa- 
tion to complete the annual term of 
Mr. E. Kent Hubbard, who died in 
August 1941. Although he gave un- 
stinting of his time to guide and 
otherwise assist through committee 
work the welfare of Connecticut in- 
dustry through the Association, his 
chief committee assignment was the 
chairmanship of the Research Com- 
mittee named in 1927. The commit- 
tee, formed primarily to cope with 
the problem of stream pollution, must 
be credited with giving material aid 
to manufacturers in conquering their 
stream pollution problems through de- 
veloping a close cooperation between 
the Association and the Yale and Wes- 
leyan University research departments. 
Through this research arrangement, 
member manufacturers were able to 
get assistance not only with the dis- 
posal of water polluted by manufac- 
turing processes at a nominal cost, and 
occasionally at a profit, but also to 
secure aid on other research problems. 

The work of this committee was 
also done to cooperate with the State 
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Water Commission which, under state 
statute, was given the mandate to 
“clean up Connecticut streams” and 
to permit no new pollution. Had it 
not been for the efforts of the Associ- 
ation, through its Research Commit- 
tee, together with the cooperation of 
the State Water Commission of which 
Mr. Goss was also a member, many 
substantial industries in Connecticut 
might have been forced to close their 
doors. 


Refusing to accept nomination as 
President of the Association after 
serving out the late President Hub- 
bard’s term, Mr. Goss became director- 
at-large, a post he still retains. 

He also served as a member of the 
State Committee of the American Red 
Cross and of national committees 
which aided in the development of 
fuses for use in World War I and 
Il. 

Mr. Goss holds directorships in the 
following organizations, in addition to 
The Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut and Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company: Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Providence, 
R. I.; Nazareth Cement Company, 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania; Waterbury 
Savings Bank and the Citizens and 
Manufacturers National Bank, Water- 
bury. He is also a trustee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, N. Y. 


His clubs include Yale Club of 
New York; Graduates Club of New 
Haven; Pine Orchard Country Club 
and Waterbury Club, Waterbury. He 
is a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Waterbury. 
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NEW 
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Family Data 


Born in Waterbury, June 5, 1872, 
the son of Chauncey Porter and Caro- 
line (Ketcham) Goss, he was edu- 
cated in private schools, the Hol- 
brook Military Academy at Sing Sing, 
N. Y., and was privately tutored for 
Yale where he received his A. B. de- 
gree in 1894, just prior to starting his 
fifty years service journey with Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company. 

As a boy and young man, he. was 
a lover of sports, particularly base- 
ball. He was a pitcher on the Yale 
Varsity and a quarter-mile runner on 
the track team. Since leaving school, 
he has always taken a keen interest 
in good sportsmanship and sought to 
promote it in the public schools and 
among the employees at Scovill. 

During his school vacations, he 
spent much time with his brothers at 
his grandfather’s farm in Pittsford, 
New York and later at his father’s 
summer home at Pine Orchard, Bran- 
ford, Connecticut, which he often 
reached on his bicycle. It was here 
he met Ella Shephardson Young, whom 
he married in 1902 and to whom were 
born the following children: Elizabeth 
Alden, now Mrs. Henry W. Wild; 
John Brockway Goss, now Supervisor 
of Planning at Scovill Manufacturing 
Company; and Milton Warner Goss, 
an attorney. His second marriage was 
in 1935, two years after the death of 
first wife, to Margaret M. Goodwin, of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. They 
reside at 70 Hillside Avenue, Water- 
bury. 


Summary 


John Goss is a philosophical man 
of action—one who thinks through 
any subject thoroughly before taking 
action. His philosophy of life may 
be summed up briefly in one sentence, 
expressed in a pamphlet treatise he 


wrote and distributed in 1932 en- 
titled “The Economic and Ethical 
Responsibility of the Average Man 
and Woman”. It reads: “I submit that 
the best heritage each of us can leave 
is a philosophy of life that has be- 
come improved under his steward- 
ship and his consciousness of having 
lived up to its tenets”. 

His business life began without fan- 
fare—only a quiet choice to start at 
the bottom, up the same ladder his 
father had traveled. With sincere de- 
sire to serve to the full of his capacity, 
he too made daring steps—steps even 
more daring than those of his father— 
which resulted in building not only 
a larger institution but a more har- 


monious relationship between units of 
the factory, and in consolidating the 
interests of management and workers. 
His great strength lies in his common 
touch with men of all classes, his un- 
ostentatious manner, his keen fore- 
sight, love fog orderliness and eminent 
fairness in all his dealings. His stature 
has also increased in the past few 
years, with advancing age, by his 
willingness to pass over to other men 
various of the responsibilities and 
duties he had shouldered so long and 
so well. 

By any yardstick of greatness, as an 
industrialist, a citizen, and a friend, 
John H. Goss measures up to a high 
mark. He deserves every honor his 
company or the state may show him 
for being “Fifty Years an Asset to 
Connecticut”. Our congratulations to 


you, John H. Goss! 


MOVIES FOR INCENTIVE 


(Continued from page 15) 


the terms of their contract with the 
War Department, the civilian distribu- 
tors are allowed a charge of seventeen 
dollars for continuous showings up to 
one and one-half hours, plus a service 


- 


charge of one dollar for every three 
reels used. Meanwhile, the Army itself, 
through the use of Signal Corps film 
libraries, is able to serve directly con- 
cerns having access to projection equip- 
ment of their own. In this latter case, 
no charge is involved to the companies 
using the service. As a result of the 
existing setup, some of the larger con- 
cerns, such as the New England Bell 
Telephone Company, believe it more 
practical to purchase their own pro- 
jection equipment. New England Bell 
sees this step as a sound investment 
since the equipment can be put to 
valuable postwar use. 

Regarded by the War Department 
as a highly effective factor in worker 
morale, incentive motion pictures have 
shown a steady gain in circulation since 
the program’s inception. Where the 
first film communiqué and its accom- 
panying specialized industrial feature 
were seen by some 75,000 workers, 
latest records show that the newest 
subjects are being exhibited to audi- 
ences above the 5,000,000 mark. Their 
effect on worker morale cannot be 
measured. But out of films such as 
those contained in the “Why We 
Fight” series has emerged one proven 
fact: the American worker, like the 
American soldier, has become the best 
informed citizen in the world. 


NAZI PRODUCTION is pictured in this scene from War Department Report, an Army 
incentive film employing captured German motion pictures to show American war 
workers how Nazi production continues to aid the enemy despite bombings of the 


German homeland. 
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THE FUTURE FACTORY 


(Continued from page 13) 


lustration “A”). Especially noisy op- 
erations can be conducted in sound- 
proof rooms, and foundations for such 
equipment as testing blocks and punch 
presses should be isolated with the 
machines cushioned in rubber. 

Of course, modern shower and 
locker rooms will become a standard 
item in any industrial construction 
program. “Health centers” already 
have an important place in the factory. 
They are relatively new, and the ten- 
dency is to expand, rather than re- 
tract, the services they offer. 

The psychological use of color—on 
machines, walls and traffic lanes— 
also has a definite influence on a work- 
er’s morale and rate of production. 
The employment of eye-resting colors 
without loss of visibility promotes 
cheerfulness and decreases eye fatigue. 


Plant Layout 


Even though commercial and pleas- 
ure trafic will take to the air, the 
majority of those people who must 


ENTRANCE 


PARKING AREA 


ILLUSTRATION “C”—View 
of a modern factory with 
covered parking area. 


commute to and from the plant will, 
in our time at least, depend almost en- 
tirely on the automobile. Traffic around 
the plant is of major consideration in 
a good industrial relations program. 
Traffic jams around large plants dur- 
ing the change in shifts sometimes total 
several lost hours per week for the 
workers. Properly designed approaches 
can eliminate most of this wasted time. 

Workmen also should be able to park 
as close as possible to their work loca- 


tions in the plant. When near their 
job sites, covered passageways can pro- 
tect them from the weather. Most 
plants now have one large area for 
parking which in some cases may cause 
employees to walk nearly a mile in in- 
clement weather to reach their auto- 
mobiles. Suggestions for the future 
factory include small “area” parking 
lots adjacent to the plant section where 
a man works, These sections may be 
covered. (Illustrations “B” and ‘“‘C”’). 


LOCKERS - WASH ROOMS + FACTORY OFFICES 


HIGHWAY 


PARKING AREA 


ene 


ILLUSTRATION “B”—Plan of typical parking area for the factory of the future. 
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Another is basement parking on the 
same principle—as close to the job 
location as possible. Bus stops, too, 
are to be for the convenience of the 
employee. 

Shopping centers are an item for 
larger plants because many women 
who work will still be responsible for 
a household, and working hours con- 
flict with downtown shopping hours. 
Service stations for employees’ auto- 
mobiles, nurseries and play areas for 
their children are also in the offing. 

Plant cafeterias are now excellent 
in many instances. They should give 
the appearance of a metropolitan dining 
room rather than a place where em- 
ployees are herded at mealtime and 
fed. Further, there must not be an 
objectionable show of paternalism 
where these services are furnished em- 
ployees. 

Many wartime plants have after- 
hour recreational facilities on the 
premises. Studies of this problem have 
indicated that the average workman 
prefers staying away from the factory 
after working hours. A possible solu- 
tion is a recreation center for em- 
ployees near home centers, perhaps 
in conjunction with other industries 


in the community and with civic au- 
thorities. 

The interior of the factory will 
tend to be “hospital clean.” There will 
be clear, wide unobstructed floor space 
which lends itself to any adaptations 
in equipment. Walls and ceilings will 
be flush. Connections to machines 
will come from under-floor service 
tunnels which also enclose piping and 
conduit, yet be readily accessible for 
changes or repairs. Other services will 
include plant broadcasting and under- 
ground scrap conveyors. 


Advertising the Plant 


The future factory will have a defi- 
nite place in the air age of tomorrow. 
As air travel becomes more and more 
popular, the “air view” will assume 
increasing importance. Particular 
emphasis will be placed on this con- 
cept by manufacturers of consumer 
products, who will, in the air age, have 
the distinct opportunity of presenting 
in a moment a vivid sales story that 
can last a lifetime. 

The “factory of the air” therefore 
looms as an entirely new considera- 
tion in the approach toward designing 
the manufacturing and assembly plant 
of the future. It is a new facade that 
may be treated with the same care 
as the front of a building is studied 
today. Do isolated buildings offer a 
solution? Will monitor or sawtooth 
roofs give the best air impression? Or 
is there a new, untried layout best- 
Suited to do the super good-will job 
in the shortest possible time to po- 
tential customers traveling 5000 to 
8000 feet above the ground? 


S93 e<aam 
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“BUT | JUST HAVE TO READ A COUPLE MORE, 
DAD, THEN WE'LL HAVE ANOTHER 100 POUNDS 
FOR THE WASTE PAPER DRIVE '” 


The appearance of a busy factory 
at night especially can have good will 
and advertising value. Many factories 
are more profitable to management 
when they operate on a 24 hour basis. 
Only then can maximum output be 
utilized from each square foot of floor 
space. Through dramatic treatment 
of lights and shadows, a factory build- 
ing has greater possibilities as a place 
of striking power and beauty at night 
than during the day. A community 
takes pride in an attractive industrial 
development—it becomes a showplace 
rather than just “the mill” or “the 
factory.” 


TYPICAL MODERN FACTORY design is exemplified by the above structure, assembly 
building of The Bullard Company, Bridgeport. Ample light, adequate ventilation and 
convenient parking areas have all been incorporated in this factory construction. 
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OVER THE DESK 


AND 


ON THE ROAD 


N our June column we made query 

concerning the absence of the let- 

ter “Q” on the dial telephone. Here 
is the answer, with his characteristic 
thoroughness, from President Allerton 
F. Brooks of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company. It’s inter- 
esting. 


“Following my usual custom of carefully 
digesting every bit of news that is printed 
in each issue of Connecticut Industry, I was 
interested in your comment on Page 25 of 
the June issue as to ‘Why the letter Q is the 
only letter of the alphabet omitted on Tel- 
ephone Dials.’ (Incidentally, this occurred 
before I received a marked copy today.) This 
same question is one that has puzzled a goodly 
number of our subscribers, and I have many 
times wondered if there might not have been 
some feeling that it may have had some- 
thing to do with priorities. But then the 
same question was recently answered over 
the radio in connection with a Quiz Pro- 
gram, and I felt somewhat at ease over the 
matter believing that, at last, a complete and 
satisfactory answer to a puzzling question had 
been given. 

“With dial or machine switching equip- 
ment, the letters of a central office name 
which are to be dialed must correspond to 
one of the numerical codes which are avail- 
able for use in any exchange. It is important, 
too, that there be no conflict in the numerical 
codes corresponding to the letters of the office 
name to be dialed. It is, therefore, essential 
to consider only those names corresponding 
to the available numerical codes. 

“When the dial, of which there are 13,- 
349,438 in service, was first designed, it was 
not intended to have letters in the first and 
last finger holes. This was done because of 
the fact that the first finger hole carried the 
numerical code ‘1’ which is associated with 
service codes, such as ‘113’ Information and 
‘114’ Repair Service, while the last finger 
hole carried the code ‘O’ for operator. There 
remained eight finger holes for the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet. Since only three 
alphabetical letters can conveniently be as- 
signed to each finger hole in addition to the 
numerical code, it was obvious that only 
twenty-four letters could be used. Studies 
had indicated that the letters ‘Q’ and ‘Z’ were 
the two letters that would be about the least 
used in connection with possible office desig- 
nations, and it was, therefore, decided to 
omit both of these letters from the dial. 
Moreover, the letter ‘Q’ might be confused 
with letter ‘O’ and the operator code zero. 

“Further consideration of the problem of 
office designations indicated later that in 


Cc. L. EYANSON 


Executive Director 


some of the large metropolitan areas, it might 
be desirable at some future date to dial a 
zone prefix before dialing the central office 
prefix and station number. To anticipate this 
possibility, the letter ‘Z’ was then added to 
the ‘O’ digit in the last finger hole to permit 
of a two-letter prefix for indicating the zone, 
such as MZ (Manhattan Zone) or JZ (Jersey 
Zone), being used rather than a numerical 
prefix. Studies indicated that the addition of 
the ‘Z’ would cause no confusion with dial- 
ing where the letter is not required for zone 
purposes, and it could have some advantage 
in aiding subscribers to distinguish between 
the letter ‘O’ and the digit ‘O’. 

“I trust that the foregoing satisfactorily 
answers the question as to what happened 
to the letter ‘Q’. However, should further 
explanation be desired, please do not hesitate 
to call on me.” 


= = 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
carries the following: “The French 
language is again receiving a severe 
beating from the Gls, just as it did 
when the doughboys of the 1917 AEF 
landed. Bayeux, for instance, says Al 
Newman, NEWSWEEK’S war cor- 
respondent, has become Bayroo. St. 
Sauveau is Saint Savior or Saint Soovoo. 
Valognes is Vullones and Montebourg 
is Montburg or even Montboig, if the 
boy is from Brooklyn. Ste. Mere Eglise 
has been tortured into Saint Mary 
Eagle Eyes or sometimes Saint Mary’s 
Exercise. Isigny is I Seen Ya and bad 
puns are made along this line. Carentan, 
Cherbourg and St. Lo have escaped 
almost unscathed but Les Pieux is 
either Less Pious or simply Le Pew. 
Bricquebec is inevitably Brickbats. 
When the armies advance further, 
somebody is going to break his jaw 
on the Torigny sur Vire-Dampierre- 
St. Jean des Essartiers Road for sure.” 

We must confess that our dough- 
boys’ French isn’t any worse than it 
was twenty-five years ago, and we 
would pronounce these names about 
as the present doughboys are pro- 
nouncing them. As a matter of fact, 
it sounds like good sense to us. Nothing 
irritates us more than to hear some- 
one pronounce chauffeur “‘chaufoor”. 
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We were talking with a Lieutenant 
of the United States Navy the other 
day who is aboard a convoying des- 
troyer. On that same ship is the medi- 
cal officer of the convoy. On a par- 
ticular trip the M. O. had some har- 
rowing experiences and been trans- 
ferred from one ship to another to 
take care of injured persons, perform 
surgical operations, etc. He was about 
to crawl in his bunk after a trying 
forty-eight hours when word came 
over the communications "phone to 
the effect that “one of the German 
prisoners just fell down a hatch and 
fractured his skull. What shall we 


do?” The worn out doctor replied, 
“Close the hatch”,—and hung up. 


x** & 


Our open office window is not far 
from the New Haven railroad tracks 
and every time a heavily laden freight 
passes by the fireman apparently de- 
cides to fire, and we get the smoke. 
We can’t say that we object because 
we like the smell of good, old bitu- 
minous. It takes us back to our boy- 
hood in Indiana when one of our prin- 
cipal occupations was to go down to 
the CU tower grade and watch the 
double headers pull up the 110 car 
drags. Coal smoke isn’t bad—if it 
doesn’t come in too great doses. And 
while we are on the subject of odors, 
is there any more pleasing to the 
nostrils than cow or horse manure? 
There are only two really objectionable 
farm smells in our opinion and they 
are wet poultry and hogs. 


xk * 


One of the best characterizations 
we have heard of Candidate Dewey 
was given by one of our member 
friends. He said, ‘“‘He has his feet on 
the ground and apparently a built-in 
gyroscope.” 


x kk 


In the army we used to have a ribald 
poem which listed the most useless 
things in the world. We found a new 
tops in uselessness the other day when 
we were trying to feed our grandson 
out of an old mustache cup. Add “As 
useless as a mustache cup in a nursery”. 


x kk 


The number of responses which we 
have received to our request for reac- 
tions on the Moylan alarm-clock case 
decision was surprising. We received 
nearly a hundred letters but there 





isn’t one that we can publish. In 
most of them the language wasn’t 
quite acceptable. Incidentally, decis- 
isions have been more in line with 
legislative intent recently. 


x* * 


Unquestionably the price of gaso- 
line in this country is far in excess of 
what it ought to be because of the 
over-saturation of gasoline stations 


which, as time went on, became more 
elaborate in their construction. Pre- 
sumably the gas stations which are 
now in operation, with perhaps a few 
additions, would be able to render 
adequate service in normal times. There 
is no sense in having them on every 
street corner and at every road inter- 
section. Why don’t the gas distributing 
companies get together and agree to 
keep the number to a minimum after 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 


Editor and Director of Development 


WE HAVE BEEN ASKED why 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY, an 
industrial magazine, has been using 
non-industrial scenes on its front 
covers for the last couple of years. 
The answer is that we wanted to 
change from the usual industrial 
scenes that have been used in previous 
years—a change that would give a 
“lift” to the war weary nerves of our 
readers. We hit upon the thought that 
the front cover of our publication 
was to the “meaty” reading matter in 
the inside as the “appetizer” is to a 
hearty dinner. In our opinion nothing 
quite equals a picture of a choice bit 
of “nature”, found in our beautiful 
state or elsewhere, as a “tuner-upper” 
and a “bracer” for the more serious in- 
dustrial tasks at hand. 

If you don’t agree with us, let’s 
have your ideas about front covers. 


xk k 


THE OTHER DAY a little four- 
page payroll envelope stuffer entitled 
“The Social Security Snowball” came 
to our desk. This little publication, 
designed and published by the Insur- 
ance Economic Society of America, 
176 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, graphically illustrated by a 
drawing and words how far we had 
gone to turn over our savings for 
security to the Federal Bureaucrats. 


We repeat some of the pertinent facts 
and statistics brought out in this leaf- 
let as follows: “In every country where 
compulsory social insurance has been 
known, and some have had systems 
established from 30 to 60 years, those 
systems have continually expanded, 
particularly their cost... . 

“In the fiscal year 1935-36, just 
before the Social Security Act of 1935 
came into effect, this country was an- 
nually expending about $678 million 


the war so that the motoring public 
can benefit in the form of reduced 


gas cost? ge ae 


September 14th marked the anni- 
versary of the assassination of William 
McKinley. The date stands out very 
vividly in our mind because we, as a 
youngster, were present when he was 
shot at the Pan-American Exposition 
in Buffalo in 1901. 


on a variety of social functions which, 
grouped together, might be labeled 
as the social security system of that 
day. 

“By 1940-41 social security bene- 
fits and costs had reached $3.5 billion, 
including Old Age and Survivors in- 
surance, Unemployment _ insurance, 
and other items which could properly 
be included as a part of our social 
security system. 

“Today the American public, is be- 
ing asked to adopt additional propos- 
als, which, if accepted, would bring 
immediate annual disbursals for social 
security to $9.5 billion annually, and 
increase them each year over a period 
of some 25 years, to an ultimate an- 
nual total, if we include such “social” 
services as public works, vocational 
training, etc., approaching $20 bil- 
lion. . . 

“Before 1935, we had no such 
taxes. Today these amount to 1% on 
the first $3,000 of payroll. Next year, 
they may be 2%, or they may remain 
at 1%, depending upon Congressional 
action. If the Wagner-Murray-Ding- 
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ell bill, or a similar law were to be 
enacted, they would jump to 6%, 
and there would be additional indirect 
taxes. 

“In fact, it all boils down to a 
question of whether or not people 
want to undertake the risk of being 
compelled to give up control of more 
and more of their earnings. An alter- 
native is self-reliance—continuing to 
purchase security voluntarily, as pri- 
vate individuals, on a basis enabling 
each to determine what he or she 
wants to pay and to continue to pay.” 

All this brings us to a discussion of 
the value of profit-sharing by a method 
which turns over the company share 
of profits plus any savings employees 
care to make into a pension fund. 


xk & 
THE OVERUSED WORDS “post- 


war” have been unfortunate because 
they encourage the feeling that the 
problems covered by them are com- 
fortably in the future. That is far 
from the truth. Post-war is right now. 
The signs are everywhere even though 
the war has not yet been won. Any- 
one who doesn’t think so is simply 
being deafened by the sound of war 
orders that are still crashing through 
the factories. The demand of today 
is first for war production, then re- 
search development, civilian produc- 
tion, working out of adequate dis- 
tribution plans that will cut costs and 
thus spread the purchasing dollar over 
our entire economy rather than 
leaving a few activities out in the 
cold to go broke or be subsidized by 
government. 


(Continued from page 3) 


of publicity how much he should pur- 
chase in the form of goods and serv- 
ices and what percentage of his in- 
come may be labeled for savings and 
investment if he would assume his 
share of the burden for national pros- 
perity and peace in other nations. On 
everything he buys he may be re- 
minded of his contribution toward 
this goal by means of a label or stamp 
which would tell not only the price 
of the goods or services but also the 
total manhours he is buying out of 
the national total apportioned to men 
in his income bracket. In addition to 
this reminder, he may be told what 
his responsibilities are in the purchase 


of goods from other countries, what 
his attitude should be toward foreign 
visitors, about his conduct when visit- 
ing abroad, and concerning numerous 
other acts which collectively affect 
the domestic and international econ- 
omy and peace structure. And last 
but of greatest importance, the youth 
of our nation must be educated, not 
as pacifists, but in the economic, moral 
and spiritual methods of creating a 
lasting peace. 

While I realize that the foregoing 
suggestions may be labeled “revolu- 
tionary” or even “crack-pot” by some 
who have little faith in the future of 
America or in the ability of man to 
direct his combative energies into more 
constructive channels, I submit these 
thoughts in the belief that men will 
help to shape their own destinies in 
a far more intelligent manner in the 
future if they are acquainted with 
the specific individual contributions 
each should make to reach the desired 
goal. We have made startling ad- 
vances in educational methods through 
the compulsion of war. Unless we want 
to risk severe domestic unrest and 
assure the issuance of War Bonds for 
World ,War III, a generation or two 
hence, we shall need to make full use 
of all wartime short-cuts to our own 
education for prosperous and peace- 
ful living. 

Let us as leaders of industry help 
our war agencies continue to keep 
the war morale of the nation high 
until “V” Day. After that, let us 
discharge our responsibilities for a 
healthy economy by strongly advo- 
cating the creating of a Committee 
for Peace Development that will keep 
the minds of Americans just as alert 
to their responsibilities for national 
prosperity and peace as they have been 
for winning the war. 


x & &® 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE already such 
a service you might be interested in 
the ‘New Business Development” 
service offered by J. J. Berliner and 
Staff, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
In the sample copy which came to our 
desk recently, we note that it pur- 
ports to give the newest and most vital 
developments now taking place in 
factories, mills, markets and labora- 
tories all over the world—some of 
which may affect your business. While 
we do not pretend to recommend any 
such service we bring it to your at- 
tention with the thought that you 
may see it as a valuable tool ‘after 
looking over a sample copy. 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


Our ELECTRONIC 
LABORATORY is serving 
Connecticut Manufacturers 
in two important ways: 

(1) Designing apparatus 
for controlling and inspect- 
ing the production of war 
materials. 


(2) Designing new prod- 
ucts to meet present and 
postwar requirements. 


Perhaps you have a prob- 
lem which can be most ef- 
fectively solved by ELEC- 
TRONIC METHODS. Our 
folder which classifies 
these methods is available 
without charge. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, 


CONN. 





EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Foreign Trade Dept., 


and Manager 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


A Plea for “Controlled Decontrol’ as a First Step 
Toward Restoring Private Trade 


PLEA for “controlled decon- 
A trol,” rather than hasty aban- 
donment of war controls, as 
the first step in postwar reconstruction 
is developed by J. B. Condliffe, pro- 
fessor of economics in the University 
of California, in a study entitled “The 
International Economic Outlook,” 
which was released recently for publi- 
cation by The Committee on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy, of which Win- 
throp W. Aldrich is the chairman. 
The committee, whose formation 
in cooperation with the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace was 
announced some time ago, “to further 
the serious and competent study of the 
issues which confront all the free 
peoples of the world,” has as its basic 
program the publication of a series 
of papers from its Advisory Commit- 
tee on Economics, of which Dr. James 


T. Shotwell is the chairman. The first 
in the series was a pamphlet report on 
“World Trade and Employment” 
which was submitted by the advisory 
committee as a whole. The Condliffe 
study was prepared by him alone, and 
a notation states that “the views ex- 
pressed in each of these studies are 
those of the author.” 

Dr. Condliffe prefaces his 28-page 
study with a summary in which he 
writes: 

“The principal task of postwar 
commercial policy will be to re-estab- 
lish the principle and practices of 
‘equal trading opportunity.’ Healthy 
markets must be re-created and ex- 
changes stabilized in order to secure 
a high level of employment and de- 
cent living standards. There will have 
to be adjustment of costs and prices 
in the reconversion from war to peace- 


time production. Government policy, 
therefore, should be made definite in 
the period of ‘controlled decontrol,’ 


Bases for Restoring Trade 


“The restoration of international 
trade calls first for the unscrambling 
of property rights in the areas of 
enemy domination, and then for 
measures to forestall inflation. Dis- 
placed peoples must be repatriated 
and agricultural specialization must 
be restored. 

“Economic nationalism uses trade 
as an instrument of national power. 
Collective security is needed as in- 
surance against aggression. Before, 
postwar complications ensue, a new 
trading pattern should be negotiated 
in pursuance of Article VII of the 
Mutual Aid Agreements. This pattern 
must take account of state trading 
and employment policies. The new 
clearing system should be flexible. 

“Large-scale scientific industry is 
changing the nature of competition 
and leading to international enterprise 
and industrial agreements. Scientific 
invention changes but does not re- 
duce trade. Great shifts in the loca- 
tion of industry were absorbed in the 
past and must be expected in the fu- 
ture.” 

Pointing out that “the fighting men 
may be demobilized by battalions, but 
they must be fitted again into pro- 
ductive employment as individuals,” 
Dr. Condliffe contends that only by 
a widely dispersed individual effort, 
sustained and encouraged by a reso- 
lute common will, can men and women 
turn from the war effort to take up 
the less spectacular tasks of peace. 


Nothing Cakes the Place of 
EXPERIENCE 


Over One Hundred Satisfied Clients In New England Since 1931 


a 


STATLER BUILDING 


References on request 


ORDEN COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Excerpts from Report 


Other excerpts from the main body 
of his report include: 

“Too much discussion of postwar 
organization proceeds from the ex- 
perience of emergency arrangements 
patched up in the troubled years be- 
tween the wars. . . There is a strain 
of hypochondria in such discussion. 
The patient has been ill so long and 
has become so used to relying upon 
stimulants and nostrums that it is 
dificult to conceive his enjoying 
healthy exercise and fresh air.” 

“In the successive emergencies of 
recent years so much stress has neces- 
sarily been laid upon the regulation of 
all sorts of prices—including prices 
and exchange rates—that the most 
important necessity of maintaining 
active and healthy markets has come 
to be forgotten. The foundation of 
prosperity is abundant production and 
free interchange, not nicely regulated 
equity.” 

“It is as unrealistic to consider na- 
tional economic activity apart from its 
international repercussions as it is to 
draw a distinction today between the 
home front and battle lines. The con- 
nection between domestic and inter- 
national economic policy is so intimate 
that for many practical purposes they 
constitute a single entity.” 

“The breakdown of exchange sta- 
bility in 1931 was the consequence, 
not the cause, of the artificial restric- 
tions which had impeded the normal 
flow of international trade and capital 
investment.” 


Calls for Decontrol 


“Decontrol is necessary if enter- 
prise is to function. But too sudden 
abandonment of war controls would, 
as after the last war, expose an un- 
balanced economic situation, glaring 
shortages of some commodities and 
surpluses of others, a scarcity of labor 
in some industries and an oversupply 
in others, prices out of line not only 
in the sense of industrial costs not 
being geared to prices of finished prod- 
ucts but also in the sense of the prices 
of whole categories of goods and serv- 
ices being out of equilibrium. ... A 
prudent policy would seek out the 
strategic points at which to maintain 
minimum controls while proceeding 
as rapidly as possible to demobilize 
harassing procedures. 

There is a curiously persistent prop- 
aganda to the effect that scientific re- 
search has now developed to the point 
where international trade is rapidly 


becoming unnecessary. Nations, it is 
said, can live at home. This new version 
of economic isolationism derives from 
two sources which are both suspect. 
Some of it comes from idealists who 
argue that if international economic 
relations were reduced to a minimum, 
there would be no occasion to expect 
or prepare for war. 


“This curious misreading of recent 
history depends upon a belief that 
war is provoked by business rather 
than political ambition. The other 
source of the propaganda is more di- 
rectly interested in its success, since 
those concerned wish to stifle foreign 
competition that threatens their own 
business interests. . . . 


“There is every reason to believe 
that scientific progress, in the future 
as in the past, will lead to an enlarge- 
ment rather than a diminution of 
world trade. Only political obstacles 
will prevent it from doing so.” 

“The whole case for expanding in- 
ternational trade is that there is gain, 
not loss, to the national economies 
participating in such trade. In the 
circumstances of the immediate post- 
war period it does not require much 


reflection to realize that not loss, but 
disaster, is threatened if the channels 
of trade cannot be re-opened promptly. 
There is little chance of a relatively. 
smooth conversion from war to peace 
economy unless this conversion can 
be carried out in an expanding system 
of international collaboration.” 


ESTABLISHED 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


Sales Engineers, long experi- 
enced in Philadelphia Trading Area, 
handling Parts and Specialties, 
want additional exclusive repre- 
sentation quality products, direct 
industrial users (production or 


maintenance). 


Address ‘Manufacturers’ Agent,” 
c/o Manufacturers Association of 
Conn., 436 Capitol Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


RIDING A WESTERN CIRCUIT 


—why not New England, too? 


This is written Aug. 23, there- 
fore has to be “E & OE.” 


Sept. 3 I start my fourth consult- 
ing swing west since 12-1-43, with 
five weeks of stops on management 
and/or sales problems of concerns 
engaged in such lines as— 


Cleveland—heavy metal products. 
Cleveland—neoprene work gloves. 
Sidney, O.—cast kitchenware. 
Troy, O.—arc-welding equipment. 
Chicago—mattresses. 

St. Louis—electric control units. 
St. Louis—motors and generators. 
St. Louis—commercial printing. 


Kansas City—jewelry manufactur- 
ing. 


Waco, Tex.—architectural wood- 
work, 


Also, in Dallas, Chicago, Ft. Wayne, 
St. Louis, stops with local consult- 
ants on their own or client problems 
after X-day. 


In fact, 8 of the 10 stops listed at 
the left were arranged by adver- 
tising agencies or other practitioners 
who had used “Ellis Methods” 6 to 
16 years but still call me in on plans 
for their own detailing afterward. 


I’m due back here Oct. 11; have 
several western stops already sched- 
uled for early December; have some 
“must” homework for the interim; 
can’t make casual calls then or any 
other time. 


However, looking to 1945, I'll make 
time between 10-11 and 11-30 to 
talk with a few nearby manufac- 
turers re. the possibility of similar 
“circuit-riding” closer home, so 
write me. 


For it is, after all, much cheaper 
for a New England concern to use 
me than for one in Texas, and after 
14 years here I'd like to stay 
awhile. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 


Management Counsel 


Westport, Conn. 





PERSONNEL 


reabsorption of the returning vet- 

eran into the economic life of the 
community will be speeded up, at 
least in the industrial field, by clever 
handling on the part of the foreman. 
This member of the supervisory force, 
accustomed to adapt himself to swift 
changes in production and personnel 
relations, has proven that he is com- 
petent to handle challenging situa- 
tions. He also is the “front-line trench” 
in a manufacturing plant and repre- 
sents the closest day-by-day contact 
between management and its plant 
force. 

Recognizing that, in order to ef- 
ficiently deal with the veteran, the 
foreman will need a track to run on, 
several Connecticut communities are 
instituting formal training courses con- 
cerned with veteran re-employment. 
The New Britain Chamber of Com- 
merce has already devised a complete 
outline for this type of course. In 
topical form, it outlines practically 
all situations facing management in 
its day to day activities. 


I: is generally recognized that the 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 


Recently the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of the City of Bridgeport, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Carl Lynge, 
Assistant Works Manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the Bridgeport association, con- 
ducted an instructive and informative 
panel meeting on veterans. As an in- 
dication of management’s interest in 
veterans’ affairs, there was a magnifi- 
cent attendance despite the fact that 
it was a night meeting held on one of 
the hottest evenings the writer can 
recollect. 

Part of the meeting was devoted 
to the part the foreman will take in 
readjustment. With the aid of fore- 
men, top management, and training 
officials, the following tentative out- 
line for training has been developed: 

1. The program to be a six-hour 
course in four sessions. 

2. The first session to be intro- 
ductory and outline reasons for pre- 
senting the foremen training course. 
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It will concern itself with the “know 
how” of getting the veteran back into 
his old job, or if new to the company, 
into his new position. Great emphasis 
will be placed on the interpretation of 
the Selective Service Act. 

3. The second session will be devoted 


to a further study of the Selective 
Service Act. 


4. The third session will deal with 
the psychological implications of vet- 
eran reemployment. This will be on a 
“homely” basis and not predicated 
on psychiatry. 

5. The fourth session will deal with 
the actual day-to-day handling and 
working with the veteran. 


6. All sessions will be calculated to 
help the foremen to accelerate the 
reabsorption of the men into the eco- 
nomic life of the community. 


The latter part of the meeting was 
devoted to a panel discussion by per- 
sonnel men of actual experiences in 
respective plants with returned vet- 
erans. The panel developed the fact 
that thorough knowledge of the re- 
employment provisions of the Select- 
ive Training and Service Act of 1940, 
and familiarity with all the agencies 
dealing with veterans is mandatory. 


Bridgeport manufacturers are plan- 
ning to work closely with the city’s 
community veterans’ service center. 
The committee charged with shaping 
the policy for the center is made up 
of selected business and professional 
men and industrialists. Dr. Randall 
Hamrick, formerly with the Voca- 
tional Guidance Section of the Hart- 
ford Y.M.C.A. is executive director 
of the Bridgeport Community Center. 
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Dr. Hamrick in an introductory 
statement spoke on the scope of vet- 
eran recmployment and -asked for a 
definite and carefully worked out plan 
of action. As background material, he 
stated the following had been culled 
from various surveys among returning 
men and women: 


1. Of 1,500 returning veterans sur- 
veyed, only 700 had a plan of action 
for the future. 


2. Of 216,000 veterans surveyed, 
only 15% went back to their old jobs. 


3. A survey among one community’s 
personnel managers revealed that most 
of the veterans returning had no real 
disabilities but more imaginary; that 
what was really bothering them were 
slight “tensions”. Elimination of these 
tensions is really a front-line job to 
be performed by foremen. Foremen 
need a plan or track to run on. They 
cannot become too well-acquainted 
with the veterans’ physical and psy- 
chological make-up. 


4. There will be 14 million veterans 
in and out of uniform. Social case 
work, as generally known, is out of 
the window. The problems of adjust- 
ment are new. These fellows won’t go 
to established agencies and the only 
answer is comprehensive community 
action. 

Dr. Hamrick believes that a vet- 
eran center should carry out its poli- 
cies in the following manner, al- 
though he qualified his statement by 
saying that agencies of this type were 
following a new and uncharted course: 

1. Face the fact that the factor of 
readjustment is a civic and community 
problem. 


2. Most centers, 
are up “in the air” 
plan and a program. 

3. If a job is to be done right by the 
center, some attempt must be made 
to know the individual intimately. 
While they all seem alike, they are 
really all individuals. 


now established, 
and need a real 


4. It will be helpful to industry if 
the center should be the initial point 
of contact for the veteran. It will get 
the real story. 


5. The center should be a reservoir 
of information. 


6. There is a definite need for edu- 
cational counseling and planning due 
to the set-up of the educational pro- 
visions in the “G. I. Bill”. 


7. There is a need for careful busi- 
ness advisory service because of the 
provisions in the G. I. Bill for aid in 


establishing the veteran in his own 
business. 


xk * 


The publication of the Association’s 
Industrial Relations | Committee, 
“When The Veteran Returns”, has 
received excellent distribution, the first 
edition being exhausted in less than 
a week after printing. The second 
edition, numbering over 10,000 copies, 
is now out of print, and further edi- 
tions are being planned. The booklet 
is being used in foreman training, and 
is source material for community re- 
employment committees. Circulation 
has been nationwide. 


ne BR 


An example of the lengths the 
armed forces go to place men in the 
service in their proper niche is the 
case of Colonel Paul H. Griffith, Chief 
of the Personnel Division of Selective 
Service. Colonel Griffith is a World 
War I veteran, who, to quote him- 
self, is a “retread” in World War II. 
He has been in every major action in 
the present war, however, and has 
been recalled to head up the Personnel 
Division. Colonel Griffith is also on 
the policy board of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration of the 
Office of War Mobilization, represent- 
ing Selective Service. A dynamic per- 
son, he recently declared at a meeting 
conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board that his division 
was an enforcement agency and 
planned to carry out the intention of 
Congress to use every possible means 
of getting the returning veteran a job. 


Colonel Griffith stated that it was 
the express job of the personnel di- 
vision of Selective Service to place 
returning veterans in jobs. In the ab- 
sence of legal interpretations of Sec- 
tion 8 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, his agency is 
interpreting the reemployment pro- 
visions as they see them. Interpreta- 
tions are based on the answers to ques- 
tions submitted by industry, and form 
the basis for the well-known local 
board memorandum No. 190-A. 


The Colonel said he had “travelled 
extensively all over the world in the 
present conflict and that the present 
body of servicemen were going to 
stand for no kicking around”, that the 
freedom and liberty we enjoyed in this 
country is not guaranteed by any law 
and that we are now fighting for it 
and defending it with sweat and blood 
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Graybar’s orderly stock methods are 
aimed to “tie-in” with the regular 
needs of our customers. Subject to 
wartime limitations, our warehouses 
are stocked to save time for every 


electrical buyer. 
3504-D 


GraybaR 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
344 Capitol Avenue 


Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, 2-8266 


25 Union Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 


“Everything Electrical” 


and if the war is won these men must 
have jobs otherwise they have fought 
in vain.” 

The other speaker on the program 
was Mr. Victor Reuther, associated 
with ithe United Automobile Workers 
of the C.1.O. The meeting was mainly 
concerned with the interpretation Se- 
lective Service has put on the issue 
that a veteran with reemployment 
rights can displace a non-veteran in 
a job even though that non-veteran 
has greater seniority. This particular 
interpretation has occasioned great con- 
flict with the seniority provisions of 
existing union contracts. Griffith, 
however, maintains that it was the 
plain purpose of United States Congress 
to award a “super-seniority” and that 
any private or individual contract be- 
tween parties can be abrogated by a 
federal law. He stated that “if a 
veteran is not entitled to super-sen- 
iority there is a new price on patriot- 
ism.” 

Mr. Reuther brought out the point 
that labor organizations are planning 
to give veterans, who become union 
members, but who have never held a 
job, seniority rights equivalent to their 
service in the armed forces. 
















































































TRANSPORTATION 


USE OF RAIL-AIR EXPRESS IN- 
CREASED:—Figures released by the 
Air Express Division at the Railway 
Express Agency show that during the 
first five months of 1944, as compared 
with the corresponding period a year 
ago, air express shipments transported 
in combined rail-air service increased 
14.3 per cent. The combined coor- 
dinated service handled 180,464 ship- 
ments from January to May of this 
year, compared with 157,885 ship- 
ments in the same months a year ago. 
This is an increase of 22,579 ship- 
ments, with a corresponding revenue 
increase of 9.4 per cent. 


ex 2 


GRACE LINE PLANS AIR-SEA 
SER VICE:—FExhibits have been filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board by 
the Grace Line in support of an ap- 
plication by that Line for airline opera- 
tion between New York and Nassau, 
Bahamas, Aruba and Curacao, Nether- 
land West Indies; La Guaira and Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela; Barranquilla, Co- 
lumbia; Balboa, Panama Canal Zone 
and Kingston, Jamaica, which indi- 
cates complete integration of sea and 
air service in the Caribbean area. Air 
service between New York, Nassau 
and the Caribbean area is proposed by 
the Grace Line to fill the needs for 
direct service, and parallels the Line’s 
steamship route to the Caribbean and 
North Coast of South America, thus 
making possible a complete coordina- 
tion of schedules for planes and ships. 
Where possible, it is proposed to make 
steamship and plane fares uniform, 
with tickets interchangeable for both 
services. This would permit a break in 
the journey at any point on either 
service and a continuance of the trip 
at a later date by either plane or ship 
without additional cost. 


xk * 


FACTS ABOUT THE RAIL- 
ROADS:—The volume of railroad 


By N. W. FORD 


Manager and 
Traffic Manager 


passenger trafic in 1943 was nearly 
four times as great as in 1939. 

Approximately forty per cent of 
the present record volume of passen- 
ger traffic by railroad consists of or- 
ganized movements of military forces 
and furlough traffic. 

The average revenue for carrying 
a passenger one mile by rail was 1.882 
cents in 1943, or 39 per cent below 
that of 1921 and two per cent below 
that of 1942. 

Due to increased operating costs, 
the net railway operating income (be- 
fore interest, rentals and fixed charges) 
of the Class I railroads in the first five 
months of 1944 was 24 per cent below 
that for the same period in 1943. 

More than 40,000 freight and pas- 
senger trains are operated daily 
throughout the United States. 

Out of every dollar paid by a pas- 
senger for rail transportation, 31 cents, 
or nearly one-third, goes to the Fed- 
eral Government in taxes. 

On the average, a freight car runs 
for thirty years without it being set 
out of a train because of a “hot box”. 


xk k 


CHIEF OF DOCKET DIVISION 
ICC RETIRES:—Frank C. Stratton, 
after completing fifty-two years of 
service, has retired as chief of the 
docket division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Starting out as a 
messenger with the ICC in 1892, he 
had headed the division for thirty 
years. More than 115 friends from the 
Commission and the Association of 
ICC Practitioners attended a testi- 
monial luncheon given in his honor 
at the Willard Hotel in Washington. 


x * * 
PULLMAN COMPANY TO SELL 


CARS:—Negotiations have been 
opened by the Pullman Company with 
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the railroads for sale of its sleeping 
car business. It proposes to offer to 
prospective railroad purchasers the op- 
portunity to acquire the “going, ex- 
perienced organization” that operated 
the centralized pool of sleeping cars. 


Under a ruling of the federal dis- 
trict court at Philadelphia, Pullman, 
Inc. was required to elect whether or 
not it would dispose of its manufac- 
turing interests or its sleeping car 
business and to submit to the court 
for hearings and approval a plan to 
effectuate such separation. The di- 
rectors of the Pullman group of com- 
panies decided not to appeal from 
the court’s order and elected to dispose 
of the sleeping car business. 


xk k 


JOINT MOTOR TRUCK TER- 
MINAL AT NEW BRITAIN:— 
Following lengthy consideration of the 
pick-up and delivery problem at the 
various factories in New Britain, 
coupled with a desire to conserve 
tires and gasoline, as well as man 
hours, an arrangement has been reached 
between the New Britain shippers and 
motor carriers serving the area, re- 
sulting in the operation of a joint 
motor truck terminal under the super- 
vision of Brainerd W. Brown, who is 
an experienced truck operator. The 
terminal is located at 1000 East Street 
and, under the plan, over-the-road 
carriers having shipments weighing 
less than 600 pounds consigned to the 
New Britain industries deliver them 
to the joint terminal. Mr. Brown there 
consolidates the shipments, thus avoid- 
ing duplication of effort and delays 
at the shippers’ receiving platforms. 
The same general plan is followed on 
outbound shipments where the pick- 
up is accomplished by Mr. Brown’s 
vehicles and delivery to the over-the- 
road carriers is made at the terminal. 


The Hartford office of the O.D.T. 
cooperated in the formulation of the 
arrangement and heartily approves the 
plan. It is estimated that savings of 
ten miles per vehicle per day are ac- 
complished. With approximately ten 
lines now participating in the opera- 
tion, the savings would Le substantial 
over a period ot a few months. 


Manufacturers forwarding  ship- 
ments by motor truck to New Britain 
are urged to indicate on the bill of 
lading that use of joint terminal fa- 
cilities is desired. The cost for the 
actual pick-up and delivery is small 
and is paid for from the line haul rate. 





BUSINESS 


PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the previous month. 


HE July index of general busi- 

ness activity in Connecticut de- 

clined for the sixth consecutive 
month to an estimated 80.2% above 
normal. The employment and con- 
struction components of the index fell 
off slightly while manhours and freight 
shipments showed more noticeable de- 
creases. Cotton mill activity rose again 
this month to reach its highest stand- 
ing of the year. The United States 
index of industrial activity continued 
to decline in July moving to an esti- 
mated 35.5% above normal, the lowest 
level since the end of 1942. The de- 
cline in the national index is attributed 
chiefly to labor shortages affecting 
such essential industries as aircraft, 
chemicals, foundry and forge, lumber, 
ordnance, petroleum, shipbuilding and 
steel. The spread between the Con- 
necticut index and the national index 
is now 44.7 percentage points, whereas 
one year ago the difference was 72.5 


points. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


In July the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories fell 
off 6.5 percentage points to an esti- 
mated 127.9% above normal. This is 
the largest decline in any one month 
since last August when the index 
started falling from the wartime peak 
of 169.3% above normal. The July 
drop in manhours was due principally 
to the heavy vacation shut-downs ar- 
ranged by many of the large indus- 
trial plants, especially in conjunction 
with the July 4 holiday. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut fell off in 
July to 73.7% above normal. This 
State continues to be faced by labor 
shortages in certain localities, whereas 
there appears to be a sufficient labor 
supply in other areas. The Waterbury 
area, where employment has held at 
a relatively high level, felt the pres- 
sure of labor shortage as new orders 
for high priority war goods raised 


the number of needed workers to 
4,000. Employment in New London 
may soon be affected by the Navy’s 
decision to cut-back the production 
of submarines. In Hartford a reduc- 
tion in working force of about 5% 
will be needed to conform with de- 
creased production schedules in the 
large aircraft plants, while another 
Hartford company manufacturing 
small arms has been instructed to in- 
crease Operations toward maximum 
production. New Haven’s large arms 
producing firms have had to reduce 
the hours worked per week because 
of cutbacks in production schedules. 


Industry’s responsibility to the re- 
turning service man is becoming more 
important as large numbers of vet- 
erans are released by the armed forces. 
It has just been announced by the 
United States Employment Service that 
15,151 returned veterans have been 
placed throughout Connecticut, from 
the start of the war, to date. A re- 
turning service man is entitled to his 
former job, or one of like seniority, 
status and pay, subject to the follow- 
ing requirements: that the position 
was not a temporary one; that the em- 
ployee left such a position for mil- 
itary service after May 1, 1940; that 
the employee has satisfactorily com- 
pleted his military service and can 
show a certificate to that effect; that 
the employee is still qualified to per- 
form the duties of his former job; that 
the employee makes application for 
re-employment within forty days 
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after discharge; that the employer’s 
circumstances have not so changed 
as to make it impossible or unreason- 
able for him to reinstate the veteran. 
It recently has been estimated by the 
Veteran’s Personnel Division of Se- 
lective Service that only about 20% 
of those in the armed services have 
re-employment rights under the law. 
The large majority had acquired no 
re-employment rights before enter- 
ing the services having come directly 
from school, or from jobs where they 
temporarily replaced men who had 
previously entered the service, while 
others had been engaged in business or 
the professions. 


The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
declined in July to 28.8% above nor- 
mal. This is the lowest freight ship- 
ment index since February 1941 and 
represents a drop of 66 percentage 
points from the high point of 94.8% 
above normal recorded in April 1943. 
Total tonnage forwarded from eight 
Connecticut stations for the first seven 
months of this year was some 12% 
less than the amount shipped during 
the corresponding months of 1943. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
country as a whole, as reported by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, was approximately 4% higher 
for January through July 1944, than 


during the same period last year. 


The index of construction work in 
progress was estimated at 70.5% be- 
low normal in July. Both residential 
and non-residential building in Con- 
necticut has been at a standstill dur- 
ing the past few months. A new con- 
struction valued at a little over one- 
half million dollars, for concrete test 
cells at an East Hartford aircraft plant, 
is the first project of any size an- 
nounced in this State in recent months. 


During the last week ‘in July com- 
modity prices-in primary markets con- 
tinued to move within a narrow range. 
For the third consecutive week the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index re- 
mained unchanged at 103.9 per cent 
of the 1926 average. The all-com- 
modity index is 0.2 per cent lower 
than for the last week in June, al- 
though it is slightly more than 1 per 
cent above the level prevailing a year 
ago. The highest commodity index 
during the war was in the last week 
of June when the index was 104.1. 
In World War I, the highest point 
reached was 137.5 in September 1918, 
and the highest since that time was 
167.2 in May 1920. 


QUERIES 


By FREDERICK WATERHOUSE 


QUESTION 1: How do the follow- 
ing changes in contracts affect a 
contractor’s status with respect to 
coverage under the Walsh-Healey 
Act: 

(a) Contracts, originally less than 
$10,000, amended so as to in- 
crease the price in excess of 
that figure; 

Contracts exceeding $10,000 

amended, by mutual consent of 

the parties, to a figure less than 
that amount; 

(c) Contracts exceeding $10,000 
amended, by unilateral action 
of the contracting agency, to 
a figure less than that amount? 


ANSWER: Contracts which were 
originally less than $10,000 but are 
subsequently amended so as to in- 
crease the price to an amount in 
excess of that figure must contain 
the Walsh-Healey stipulations after 
such an amendment, even though 
they may not have been required 
before that time, since the Act ap- 
plies to any work performed on the 
contract after the date of the modi- 
fication. This is so, irrespective of 
whether the amendment is the re- 
sult of unilateral action by the con- 
tracting agency or of the mutual 
consent of the parties. With re- 
spect to contracts exceeding $10,000 
which are modified to a figure less 
than that amount by the mutual 
consent of the parties, the Walsh- 
Healey Act would not apply to any 
work performed on the contract 
after the date of modification. Any 
work performed prior to that date 
would, however, be work upon a 
contract subject to the Act and 
the employees performing such 
work would necessarily be entitled 
to its benefits during the period 
prior to the modification. How- 
ever, if the contract exceeding $10,- 
000 ‘authorizes the contracting 
agency unilaterally to change the 


(b) 
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contract amount, and the agency 
reduces the contract price to an 
amount below $10,000 under such 
authority, the reduction would not 
render the act inapplicable to work 
performed on the contract subse- 
quent to the reduction since such 
a contract is, in reality, an indefi- 
nite amount contract which the 
contracting officer does not know 
in advance will not exceed $10,000. 


QUESTION 2: If a man is brought 
from outside of Connecticut for 
employment here and is later re- 
leased, how long must he wait be- 
fore he can receive unemployment 
compensation? 


ANSWER: The Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act in Connecticut re- 
quires that an employee have a so- 
called “base year” before he is el- 
igible to receive unemployment 
compensation during a so-called 
“benefit year”. The benefit year 
starts on the first Sunday in each 
April and ends with the Saturday 
before the first Sunday in the fol- 
lowing April. The base year is the 
calendar year which next precedes 
the benefit year. Consequently, if 
an employee came to Connecticut 
for employment at the present time, 
he would not be eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation until the 
first Sunday in April 1945. His base 
year would be the calendar year of 
1944 and his benefit year would 
commence the first Sunday in April 
1945. Of course he must be other- 
wise eligible to receive compensa- 
tion and he must have been paid 
wages during the base year of at 
least $14, including only wages 
with respect to which contributions 
toward the unemployment fund 
were payable. 


QUESTION 3: If an employer is 
subject to the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, is it compulsory 





to include a half hour lunch period 
for females under 18? 


ANSWER: Yes. The Department of 
Labor has issued the following gen- 
eral rule covering this situation: 
When the girls work a short day 
of no more than five hours, then a 
luncheon period need not be granted. 
However, it must be granted if 
more than five hours a day are 
worked, though it may not be placed 
so close to the beginning or end- 
ing of the day’s work as to defeat 
the general object of this lunch 
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period, which is to obtain a break 
reasonably near the middle of a 
day’s work. Under this general ad- 
ministrative rule, when more than 
five hours’ work is performed, the 


lunch period should begin not 
earlier than at the end of the third 
hour of the shift and not later than 
at the end of the fifth hour of the 
shift. 


AGCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


T seems almost incredible that even 

in this day and age there are still 

industrial concerns that continue to 
operate without the semblance of ade- 
quate accounting records or guidance. 
Somehow or other they have not 
learned from the inexorable operation 
of taxation, regulatory acts, directives, 
etc., that proper accounting informa- 
tion and understanding is just as vital 
in the continuance and preservation of 
a competitive business as is a sales or- 
ganization, yes, even comparable to 
obtaining material requirements and 
labor. 

The occasion for this exposition on a 
fundamental or elementary thesis arises 
from some phases of reports which are 
in circulation as to experiences with 
renegotiation proceedings. In one in- 
stance the contractor, a sizeable concern 
operating on old methods, prepared its 
own submission, and acquiesced in the 
requested refund of alleged excessive 
profits in the belief that the result was 
inevitable. When the question arose for 
the following year, with even more at 
stake, accounting assistance was sought 
and it was quickly apparent to the con- 
sultant that the company had inade- 
quately presented its facts in the pre- 
vious year, had made serious omissions 
of favorable factors, all of which would 
have influenced the Price Adjustment 
Board in its conclusions as to the 
amount of excessive profits to be re- 
funded. But it was then too late as the 
Agreement had been fully executed and 
the case was closed. 

In other instances, contractors have 
made no attempt to prepare the data 
requested of them but instead took all 
their books and records to the Price 
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Adjustment Boards, putting the task in 
their hands. On the whole it has been 
the writer’s experience that the Price 
Adjustment Boards are conscientiously 
endeavoring to discharge their duties 
honestly and equitably within the scope 
of the authority delegated to them. If 
the contractor acts in good faith, he 
will find the P. A. B. cooperative and 
considerate. However, it is obvious 
that with the magnitude of the task on 
their hands, they cannot do a con- 
tractor’s work for him; nor could they 
do justice to any individual contractor 
without extensive inquiry covering 
both the past and present in order to 
establish all relevant facts. 

The implications of these stories are 
obvious. Industrial management must 
be enlightened in modern accounting 
and financial matters, and must insist 
on adequate records and competent 
personnel. The seriousness of the propo- 
sition becomes intensified when pro- 
jected into the postwar era. 

To companies which will be sub- 
jected to renegotiation the suggestion 
is made that the utmost importance at- 
taches to the competency of its pres- 
entation of facts, particularly a com- 
prehensive narrative as to its contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


x kk 


The October meeting of the Hart- 
ford Chapter, National Association of 
Cost Accountants will be held in Farm- 
ington, October 17. 

Speaker—Herman C. Heiser, Con- 
troller, Crown Can Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Subject—Cost Accounting for Con- 
tract Termination 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By ROSAMOND CRUIKSHANK 


Librarian, Business & Technical Branch 
Hartford Public Library, 730 Main 
Street, Hartford 


delegates from our Latin American 

neighbors, some of the public li- 
brary’s recent material concerning 
trade with them may prove interest- 
ing. 

Aumuller’s New English-Portu- 
guese Technical & Chemical Dic- 
tionary published in Rio de Janeiro, 
typifies the library’s plan to buy books 
which are recommended or approved 
by the countries concerned. This and 
the three following titles must be 
used in the library, as they are in more 
or less constant demand for reference 
use. 
The Exporters Encyclopedia for 
1944 gives useful information for ship- 
pers to all countries—even Germany, 
if you are interested. Each country is 
treated separately, and its language, 
type of currency, weights and meas- 
ures, and holidays are listed, as well as 
more specifically commercial informa- 
tion. Exchange and import restrictions, 
radio and cable rates, consulates in 
America, passport regulations, consular 
invoices, are some of the data given, 
frequently with sample forms. 

The Martindale-Hubbell Law 
Directory for 1944 is familiar to 
many business men for its law di- 
gests and listings of lawyers in this and 
other cities. They may not know that 
it also contains digests of foreign laws, 
including Latin America. 

Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia lists 
officers of U. S. banks and often gives 
brief financial statements for them. The 
information is not so complete on Latin 
American banks, tut they are listed 
with the names of their directors, and 
the names of accessible towns are given 
when the town you want has no bank 
of its own. 

Among the books which may be bor- 
rowed on your library card are the 
New World Guides to the Latin 
American Republics, two small vol- 
umes of general information with 
rather more emphasis on the culture 
and history of the countries than on 
the industrial side. There are three 
books on the language and forms of 
Spanish commercial correspondence, 
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and we hope to find similar ones for 
Portuguese. 

Coffee is an item which is of inter- 
est to nearly all Americans, and Wick- 
izer’s The World Coffee Economy 
is a study which touches on the grow- 
ing and preparation of coffee, but con- 
centrates on its marketing. It pays par- 
ticular attention to plans for control, 
such as the Brazilian Stabilization 
Scheme, and the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement. Both the present effect of 
the war and the possibilities of the post- 
war period are discussed. 

Someone has suggested that Latin 
America may skip the age of metals in 
its development and proceed immedi- 
ately to an age of plastics. Our ac- 
quaintance with plastics may therefore 
be doubly important, and the Plastics 
Catalog for 1944 is replete with ideas 
for indwstrial—and other—uses for 
synthetic materials. 

For a general view of world trade as 
it is affected by geography (location, 
weather, neighbors, language, prod- 
ucts) Van Cleef’s Geography for 
the Business Man is as interesting a 
presentation as any we have seen. Not 
a long book in itself, its treatment of 
any one region is necessarily brief, and 
it is chiefly useful for pointing out the 
relative position of Latin America in 
world trade and industrial develop- 
ment. 

The library has a number of pam- 
phlets to supplement its books on this 
subject, and there are several magazines 
which help to keep us up to date: such 
titles as “Bolivia”, “Brazil”, “Inter- 
American”, “Air Transport”, ““Export- 
ers Digest” and “Shipping Manage- 
ment.”” We have telephone directories 
from Rio, Buenos Aires, and Valparaiso, 
and will buy others as the demand in- 
dicates. 

We hope you will come in and ex- 
amine our materials, that you will tell 
us if you find them useful, and espe- 
cially that you will let us know what 
further information you need. If you 
can name specific publications—that’s 
fine. But if you can only say that 
you want something with certain in- 
formation in it, we welcome that, too. 















IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp Jewett City 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


[he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet pack- 
ing and wick) Bridgeport 

Asbestos & Rubber Packing 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Assemblies, Small 

The Greist Manufacturing Co. New Haven 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Hartford 


Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Balis H 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and _burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
Hartford 


aluminum) 


further information by writing this department. 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
ye 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann earings Corp (ball and 
roller Stamford 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
enches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
bristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Cop 
ristol 


Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
ivision, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 

The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 


Boxes 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 


shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


National Folding Box Co 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 


M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 


Brake Cables 


Bridgeport 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletdwn 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
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Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 


in sheets, a, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 


The Donnelly Brick Co New Britain 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
rooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgepert 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
i M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Stafferdville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 


able 
The Wiremold Co (electric, non-metallic 


Sheathed) Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
anvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


New London 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 


The Torrington anni enS Co Torrington 
ain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated 7 Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical core 
aterbury 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
The Chromium Process Company 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws : 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Waterbury 
Derby 


lay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B’’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
of Raybestos-Manhattan 
facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Middletown 


The Raybestos Div 
Inc (clutch 
metallic) 

Comfortables 

Palmer Brothers Co 

Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 

(Paper) 


New London 


Div) 
Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 


The American Brass Co 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Branford 


(sheet, wire, rods, 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 

Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
.Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 


The 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The 6 K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporaiton 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Haven 


Cutters 
Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 

The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


Dish Washing Machines - 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co i 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 


ubber Company New Haven 
ged Tools 


The Collins Co (axes and other eo tools) 


ollinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Russell 
The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
ew Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embaliming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
artford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Curtis 1000 Inc 


Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
: Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
andy 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
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Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road ilford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstalll Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 

The Mullite Refractories Co 


Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gear: everse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery’ Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Graphite Crucible & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
face, internal and special) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Brdigeport 
Hardware 


Shelton 


Gilman 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co 
Wilcox Crittenden 
and_ industrial) 
The Bassick Company 


New Haven 

& Co Inc (marine heavy 

iddletown 
(Automotive) 

Bridgeport 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
JH Tesions & Son Bristol 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
7 ar Metal Treating Co 
5 New Britain Ave 
The aa P Rockwelll Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Company 


Danbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 
Shelton 
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Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
e Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable tron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
liomer D. Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 
Seacon Falls 
Union New Britain 
Hartford 
(Advi) 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Kis Manufacturing Co 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Jacquard 
Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Company 
candlesticks) 
Leather 
Roser & Sons Inc 


Middletown 


Gilman 
Shelton 
Case 


Manchester 


Bristol 


A W Flint Co 


The Rostand 
style & 


Mig 


brass 


colonial 
Milford 


(brass, 


Herman (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


Letterheads 
[ehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div»American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The ) Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American 
Corp 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 


New Haven 


Hardware 
New Britain 
Stamford 
Stamford 


Hartford 
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Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
rhomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
‘The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeporc 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A II Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 
mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
‘The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
\Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 


W T New Haven 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
(Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
rhe G E Prentice Mfg Co 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J] H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Ine Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Oakdale 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


The John P 


Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 


Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
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Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Co (domestic com- 


Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp New Haven 
‘The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
lhe Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mtg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
The Miller Company 


Corbin Cabinet 
Corp 


Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 

Div) 
Mystic 


lvoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 
(sheets, strips, rolls) 

Pipe Meriden 


Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
3ridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
red brass 
Waterbury 


The American Brass 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) 
Piast.c Buttons 
Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporaiton 
Platers’ Equipment 
Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Brass Co 
Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Brothers Inc 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry ‘Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and 


(copper, 


Branford 
Plainville 


Colt’s Patent Hartford 


Norwalk 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Hartford 
Mac Dermid Waterbury 
Bridseport 


Bridgeport 
Scovill 


Waterbury 


John M Naugatuck 


Branford 
Danielson 


Hartford 


Case Manchester 


Torrington 


controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G. & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St 
Recorders 
fhe Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Retainers Southport 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, — and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 


copper ) Bridgepe 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhatta. 
Inc (iron) Bridgepo 
(Advt.) 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
Untied States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Simsbury 

Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 

Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 

The Acme Shear Company 

Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc 
The Connecticut Manufacturing 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Company 

Waterbury 
American Hardware Corp 

New Britain 

The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 

and ground type only) 

19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 

Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 


Corbin Screw Div, 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 


Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 

Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Winsted 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
West Haven 
Waterbury 
Bristol 


The American Buckle Co 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
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Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company Signal New Haven 
als 
The H C Cook Co Cor card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 


Smoke Stacks 
The Big-low Company — 


Waterber v 
New Haven 


The J B Williams Co. ‘(industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 

The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 

precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
ne Coiling Machines E 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Springs—Furniture 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

= ~ cate Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Bristol 


J W "cteinen Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampin 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibre, Cellulose, 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New Haven 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stee|—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
. Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 


Stamford 


New Haven 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 


The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
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Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Plainville 


New Haven 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


New Haven 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


New Haven 
Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischeff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 


Jewett City 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 

automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co 4 Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Tools Waterbury 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Tht Greist Mfg Co New Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Tube Clips 
T ia H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
2 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
: Tubing—Condenser Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 


Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Div) 
Mystic 
U.'on Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
(The Staminite Corp 


New Britain 


New Haven 
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Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 

The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 


non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
tenrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


(Advt.) 
Wire 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Iludson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 


cks 








APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING: 
EDUCATION & OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 7) 


in the Industrial Age. We find from 
such an analysis that many of the in- 
ventions which have made possible the 
Machine Age have stemmed from men 
who had first mastered a trade, thereby 
providing them with the basic skills 
and fundamental knowledge which 
made possible the development of their 
ideas into practical realities. In many 
cases these men had not had formal 
training in technical schools, but had 
acquired skills in the particular crafts 
in which they worked. From this type 
of background came such Connecticut 
men as Eli Whitney, inventor of the 
cotton gin and the milling machine and 
Sam Colt, inventor in the field of fire- 
arms. These are only two examples of 
the many Connecticut craftsmen whose 
products and names are known all 
around the world. 

The lessons of the past, the oppor- 
tunities of the present and our pros- 
pects for the future are bound up with 
our appreciation of the values inherent 
in the skilled worker. This can be seen 


The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid. heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


Branford 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
__Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 


Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Oakville 

Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 








more clearly at a small firm such as the 
Sonntag Scientific Corporation, where 
apprentices properly selected are being 
matured into creative craftsmen in an 
atmosphere and with the facilities 
which make possible the full develop- 
ment of their creative abilities. How- 
ever, similar opportunities exist for the 
development of craftsmen in many 
Connecticut concerns. Where thes 
opportunities do exist, programs of 
training looking toward the develop- 
ment of trained craftsmen should be 
undertaken under basic standards 
which will assure the company, the 
community and the apprentice of the 
competence which is needed. It was 
for promoting this purpose that the 
State Apprenticeship Council was 
formed in 1938, and it is toward this 
goal that the State Council, composed 
of management, labor and public rep- 
resentatives, is aiming. Already more 
than one hundred Connecticut con- 
cerns have adopted approved appren- 
ticeship programs and standards. This 
number should be substantially larger 
if Connecticut manufacturers and 
labor organizations are adequately to 
discharge their responsibility to the 
future of this State. 

In the immediate future we can ex- 
pect many returned veterans, whose 
normal education and training were 
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Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Wire Nuts—Solderless 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


= ; ’ Yarns 
lhe Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Reynolds & Co (cotton, rayon) Norwich 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 









interrupted, to again take up prepara- 
tion for their life work. Many of these 
can and will find valuable opportuni- 
ties in learning a skilled trade. Under 
the apprenticeship program sponsored 
by the Connecticut State Apprentice- 
ship Council, this skill can be acquired 
while at the same time the veteran is 
able to earn a reasonable wage for 
work performed. In this way the vet- 
eran can assure his own future because 
experience has shown that broad 
knowledge of a basic trade makes pos- 
sible a high level of average earnings, 
stability of employment and opportuni- 
ties of advancement to supervisory and 
executive positions. At the same time, 
industry can both assure a continuing 
supply of the skills necessary to carry 
on and expand production in the State 
and help to solve the difficult problem 
of veteran rehabilitation which faces us. 

Connecticut industry, both labor 
and management, should get solidly 
behind the State Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil program. Leadership in the develop- 
ment of fine craftsmen is necessary if 
this State is to maintain its preeminent 
position in the field of fine manufac- 
turers and give real meaning to the 
terms, “Yankee ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness” by which the workers of the 
State have been characterized in the 
past. 

























































































































































































































































































FOR SALE—RENT— WANTED 


WELDING FACILITIES AVAILABLE—Sub-Contractor has open 
capacity for producing fabricated steel parts and production arc, 
acetylene welding, brazing and silver brazing. Address MTA 206. 


MANUFACTURER—of automatic drilling and tapping machinery 
is in a position to handle drilling and tapping production on a con- 
tract basis, capacity up to 7/16 NF. Address MTA 213. 


AVAILABLE—Idle machine time on Foster and Bullard turret lathes 
which are especially suitable for handling tubular stock up to 31%” in 
diameter. Address MTA 221. 


AVAILABLE—Subcontract Production. Manufacturer in a position 
to handle a limited number of jobs on which assistance is needed— 
specializes in difficult or unusual work on which engineering and 
mechanical ingenuity can show  results—secondary 
assembly. Address MTA 222. 


AVAILABLE—Considerable available machine capacity in- 
cluding aproximately 3,000 hours Single Spindle Automatics from 
14” to 2” in diameter, #00 and #0 Brown & Sharpes, and Multiple 
Spindle Automatics from 1,” x 114” in diameter. Address MTA 223. 


operations and 


screw 


FOR SALE—78,000 pounds of high test steel of varying dimerxsion 
and analysis—list on request. Address S. E. 485. 


FOR SALE—Grinding wheels, segments, power saw blades, files, 
reamers, drills, and mounted points—list on request. Address S. E. 486. 


WANTED—Chipboard—one carload—38 point—40 inch 
length—40 inch rolls—in diameter. Address S$. E. 489. 


WANTED—1—36” brake, capable of bending 1/16” 
S. E. 490. 


rolls—in 


Address 


steel, 


FOR SALE— Mr. Putnam of the New Haven Area Office of the Army 
Air Forces—109 Church Street, New Haven, Property Disposal Section, 
Tel. 7-3551, has a large list of machine tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and 
gages located in a Connecticut company. These items are for sale be- 
cause of a cancelled contract. Address S. E. 491. 


WANTED—1 Hydraulic Press—four post job—100 ton—for pressing 
tungsten carbide blanks—motor driven. Address S. E. 518. 


WANTED—Accounting machine—and addressograph machine. Ad- 
dress S. E. 519. 


SELL—Your surplus office and factory equipment to a rated dealer — 
business and bank references offered. Address S. E. 524. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN—Money safe—Burglar proof—two hour fire- 
2 key arrangement--suitable for armored service pick-up. Address S, E. 
$25. 


PERSONNEL 


SALES EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL MANAGER—Thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of distribution—12 years with large hardware 
manufacturer—3 years with manufacturer of heavy chemicals—11 ,years 
with manufacturer of floor covering—At present Supervising Sales and 
General Manager for manufacturer of textile machinery—Excellent 
record—adaptable—gets results. Address P. W. 1085. 


SALES MANAGER— 14 years with present company directing Sales 
and Advertising—4 years with automobile finance company as 
Branch Manager—3 years with nationally known accounting machine 
company as Salesman, Branch Manager and Sales Manager of Manu- 
feturing Division—8 years with textile company as Cashier and Of- 
fice Manager—age 49—married. Address P. W. 1097. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT—Anxious to make connections with 
Connecticut manufacturers for the sale of their product throughout 
Texas and Louisiana—interested in making connections with manu- 
facturers whose products would be used in oil refineries, sugar re- 


fineries, chemical, sulphur, and synthetic plastics plants, and ship 
yards. Address P. W. 1103. 


ACCOUNTANT—!8 years general accounting, office management 
and purchasing experience. Thorough knowledge of cost accounting, 
motor equipment maintenance, traffic, machining and assembly experi- 
ence. Desires position, with opportunities, in either accounting or 
production control department of reliable manufacturer, Hartford or 
vicinity, where good financial and mechanical background together 
with better than average ability will be recognized. Age 37—married— 
3 dependents. Address P. W. 1121. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE— 25 years in reorganization 
and management of large and small business—20 years spent in Euro- 
pean manufacture—American born—Age 51. Up to $15,000. Address 
P. W. 1130. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—26 years’ extensive experience electrical man- 
ufacture and sales and promotion management. Age 42. Address P. W. 
1157. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT— State and Federal Relations—lawyer, 
53, admitted in New York, residing in Conrecticut, will assist in 
Federal matters for the duration—no salary during breaking in period. 
Address P. W. 1184. 


EXECUTIVE OR PRODUCTION ENGINEER—EFFICIENCY 
ENGINEER—INDUSTRIAL ANALYST— Efficiency methods— 
time study—design —speaks besides English: French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, and all Scandinavian languages—graduate Tech. Inst., Zurich, 
Switzerland. Address P. W. 1185. 


ENGINEER!ING DESIGN, PRODUCTION AND MANAGE- 
MENT— Solution of the problems of design, fabrication and con- 
struction—planning, layout and execution of work—ability and 
need to produce within the given cost range of contracts and esti- 
mates—handling and understanding of men—preparation of estimates 
—purchasing—securing contracts, orders and working capital in 
highly competitive field—knowledge of markets, trends, source of 
supplies and prices—appraisal of plants and assets—age 33—B. S. 
C. E. Notre Dame—post graduate work at N. Y. U. School of Bus. 
Administration. Address P. W. 1186. 


EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES ENGINEER—Born New Ha- 
ven—life resident Detroit-—-World War I artillery and tank combat 
officer—experienced engineer contact, development, test, laboratory, 
proving grounds, field quality, installations, automotive, aircraft—top 
flight acquaintanceship entire automotive irdustry—prefer Detroit 
headquarters—well acquainted Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, New York. Address P. W. 1187. 


FOREIGN TRADE— 13 years in State Department—extensive con- 
sular and secretarial experience in South America—age 39—Harvard 
A. B. and Foreign Service Training. Address P. W. 1196. 
HANDWRITING EXPERT—Man who has studied and worked 
with a handwriting expert for 20 years and who for the past several 
years has been employed by police departments, attorneys and courts 
to analyze handwriting in forging cases, is now offering a unique 
protective service to business and industry at a nominal annual service 
charge—further details furnished by principal upon written request 
to the above box number. Address P. W. 1197. 


SALES AND PROMOTION EXECUTIVE—experienced in sales 
promotion, marketing methods and product design. Graduate engineer 
with knowledge of manufacturing processes—open for business con- 
nection with industrial organization where initiative and ideas for 
present and post war business would be appreciated—age 46. Address 
PW. 2198. 

SALES ENGINEER—Age 45—Yale Engineering degree—in addition 
to sales has had purchasing and production planning experience— 
minimum $5000. Address P. W. 1199. 


MANAGERIAL OR SUPERVISORY CONNECTION—18 _ years 
experience in the manufacture of silk, synthetic and cotton fabrics— 
good background of experience and accomplishment—acquainted with 
modern methods of manufacturing—excellent relations with labor— 


know cost and waste control—Textile School graduate. Address P. W 
1200. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—Retiring as Major—Age 43—Six years’ 
experience in this capacity with highly rated industrial p'ant employing 
2,000-—Organized personnel department and program from scratch— 
just finished four years’ active duty with troops—understards service 
man’s point of view. Desires co~nection that will permit exercise of 
imagination, initiative and responsibility—Yale ’26. Address P. W. 1237. 
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SIEWEK ENGINEERING SERVICE 





ens SIEWEK ENGINEERING DIVISION 
% DI fe Aah a ae INDUSTRIES, INC. 


i HARTFORI . reontne 


Your printed literature 
is going to need a major 
overhauling one of these 
days. Why not give it 


some thought now ? 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford i Connecticut 


Here is a Japanese field telephone, picked 


ning battles. Americans have always had at 


home the most and the best telephone service 


in the world — and they are now sending the 


most and the best military telephone equip- 
ment to the fighting fronts. That's why there's 


a scarcity of new facilities in Connecticut. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


» 
up by a Coast Guardsman in the Makin 
Island invasion. It won’t carry any more 
messages for Tojo! 
Telephones are weapons in this war — for 
swift communications. are essential to win- 
& 


Tue Case, Locxwooo & Brainarp Co 
Hartrorp [1944] ConNECTICUT 








